[t probably costs much less than 
you think to see Europe. For 
one thing there are many low cost tours 
originating in Europe, the kind that eco- 
nomical Europeans buy for themselves. x 
Some are as low as $5 a day for hotels, | © ON A 
meals, sightseeing, etc. ~y SHOESTRING 
The book that describes these tours and 
many other ways to see Europe as nearly 
on a shoestring as possible is Europe ona 
Shoestring. rashes athe 
Here are facts galore on— 


What to see from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other, including Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Scandinavia, etc. 

When it’s cheaper to rent a car 
than take your own; how to buy 
and sell a car overseas. ; ‘ 
How to get the most for your money when going via rail, 
bus, sightseeing coach, ete. How to save on foreign ex- 
change. This part of the book alone will pay for its cost 
many times over. 


In short, it covers everything you want to know—from what to see to 
how to see it, with facts, facts, facts. There’s a handy guide to “How 
to Say It in 7 European Languages” (that section alone is also worth 
the price of the book). Of course, it’s specific about passports, visas, 
customs here and in Europe, clothing to take, etc. ; - : 

“No traveler can afford to go to Europe without this book,” writes a 
travel agent. “Your book saved me enough last year to bring home lots 
of gifts,” writes a woman. “The intelligent traveler’s vade mecum to 
Europe,” says the French Government travel office. _ ; 

For only $1.50, you get this money-saving book, with all its help on 
seeing Europe comfortably and at low cost. Use coupon. 


Where in Europe can you 
get the best U.S. style meals ? 
What's the best way to see the 
Shakespeare country, the lake 
district, or Scotland, or 
Wales? 


In Paris how would you plan a 
day’s sightseeing to bring you to 
Notre Dame, the big boulevards, 
the Left Bank, and all else that 
Paris is famous for? Which night- 
clubs are really for men only? How 
would you see the famous chateaus of France, or get the most out of your trip 
to the Riviera, or visit the Basque country? 

What are the three best sightseeing trips out of Madrid? How would you 
see the best of Denmark on one circular trip? Which is Germany’s oldest city, 


once the home of Roman emperors, and how can you visit it on a tour of the 
Rhineland? 


WHERE TO STAY, 
EAT, AND SHOP IN 


WESTERN EUROPE 


—and what to see 


In short, how will you arrange your own sightseeing in Europe? 
Will you try to remember hundreds of exciting bits of information 
like the answers to these and hundreds other questions? Will you 
spend hours figuring out how best to work in all the things you 
want to see, where best to eat, which are the attractive hotels, which 
shops should be visited—and always wonder if you’re missing some- 
thing important ? 


There’s an easier, quicker way. Let Norman Ford guide you through the 
pages of his 100,000 word book Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in Western 
Europe—and What to See. 

This is the guide that shows you where to find the Europe you'll always 
treasure having seen—not only the great sights for which Europe is famous 
but also the little known places where you find the best of Old Europe. This 
book is packed with day-by-day itineraries that take you to all that’s worth 
seeing in the major cities and elsewhere in each country. 

This, too, is the guide that leads you to the hotels with charm, the restaurants 
where good food is the chief consideration, and the shops where you get real 
values. 20@ travel experts helped Norman Ford ferret out these real finds 
where you get the best value for your money, whether you travel on a budget 
or deluxe or in-between. This book covers every country you can visit from 
England to Turkey, including France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, etc. : 

And of course this is also a guide to saving money, for by knowing just 
where to go for each meal and each night’s stay, you’ll be spending less while 
enjoying better meals and stopping at better hotels than if you just went blind. 
Reader after reader has written Norman Ford, “I’ve saved the price of your 
book, and more, every day I was in Europe.” 


Price only $2—and it’s a big book with plenty 
of maps, lots of solid information, and your guar- 
antee of a pertect vacation in Europe. 


Europe’ Suoestrine 


OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH | 


These are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


Where to Retire or Vacation 
. « » at What Look Like Prewar Pri 


d of} 
In Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book by Norman Ford, you reac 
Fone aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art CaS 
search for picturesque pea eae where costs ae low!), of areas w 
perfect climate or wit Owers on every side. 
j ieee ate the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman 
had enough of crowds. Here; too, are unspoiled seashore villages, trop\\ 
islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirem 
vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone- 
prewar days. And for good measure you also read about the low cost pat 
in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. : 3 
You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten Path names the low cost Florida reti | 
and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, Californ} 
South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the crowds 
not yet discovered: ; ae 
e@ That undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami 
yet costs can be two-thirds less. x r 
@ That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no ex} 
sea or air trip to get there). ‘ | 
@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—com) 
surrounded by Canadian territory ... ora village more Scottish than S¢ 
or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where relaxation \ 
order of the day. A | 
@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost € 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorg) 
dinners, and a fine arts program. A | 
Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the war 
different kind of retirement or vacation made ail the more attractive | 
f rock-bottom prices. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet i) 
only $2. | 


BARGAIN PARADISES | 
OF THE WORLD Mexico ¢ Majorca 


West Indies e Peru | 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so1 
like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say 
made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can no 
reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend 
resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideawa! 
its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even toda} 
can live for a song? | 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundin} 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as M 
the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and 
world’s other low cost wonderlands ? 

Or if you've thought of more distant places, do you know which | 

South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or} 
is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on | 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants fo} 
$175 a month? 
Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with about 100 photos and 4: 
proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the wi 
closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and William Red: 
honorary vice presidents of the British Globe Trotters Club, show th 
American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than} 
give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 1 
on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend for 
months at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real reg) 
book shows how you can afford it. | 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. bow 
reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises | 
World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Only $132 to 
Buenos AIRE! 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need | 
tic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a o 
luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there for $132 ir 
via bus, rail, and boat through colorful Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Pe, 
Andes; etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or 
$1000 by connecting steamers. You cay island-hop around the West : 
via plane for several hundred dollars—ér see the islands more leisur 
motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth yo} 
reach for less if you know. ALL the travel ways. “| 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s top } 
on low cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon dod) 
specific travel routings to all parts of the world—Mexico, South Aj 
Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, the, 
Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at prices you can afford by cen 
freighter, liner, rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you dom: 
to wait for some far-off day when you've saved much more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide, ‘““How to Travel Without Being 
Get it now to discover how much of the world you can see now. 


) a Where two can live (and vacation) 
IN THE 
MEXICO More cheaply than one \ ys q. 


gE Ferns ays 


M EXICO is the land of travel values, where prices look like ours way 
uy back in 1935. With Norman Ford, founder of the world famous 
Globetrotters Club, to guide you, you can really see Mexico as well as 
Guatemala, Panarha and other lands in Central America at so low a cost 
you can get there and back again, as well as visit for a while, yet spend 
less than you would for an ordinary vacation back home. 


° 

_ His big book, The Fiesta Lands—through Mexico and Central Amer- 
tea on a Shoestring, details full sightseeing plans for exactly the time 
you can spare—whether it’s a weekend, two weeks, or longer, He makes 
sure you know how to get around easily and quickly by auto, rail, bus, 
ship, or plane, as you choose to go. Always, too, he makes sure you get 
real value for your money, and_he tells you just where to go for the 
real finds in hotels, restauzants. 4nd shops. 


ake Ss 

i With his help you'll Stop at hotels with Fardenia-filled swimming 
pools; you'll know where to find’ low priced tropical resorts and luxury 
hotels at low, low prices. Y,gu’ll select the hotels with 1st class dining 
rooms (do you waitt erat French pastries, smorgasbord—or do 
you want Swiss, Italian,tAmerican, or Spanish cooking?). You'll find 
places set amidst orchards or coconut palms, or overlooking a long 
tropical beach. You'll find city hotels built around flowered patios, 

. sow ll know where to dance, nightclub, find excellent fishing. 


4 Through his sound advice you never overspend, travel blind, or waste 
your time. So sound a book, so packed with facts, Esso Touring Service, 
the governments below the border and thousands of Americans who have 
found it the practical guide to these lands of real travel values—all 
advise you to read it, study it, and take it with you. Price $2. 


Are You Going to the West Indies? tissu" 


J ow, with the help of William Redgrave’s huge new book /Jslands in 

the |Vind, you can have your West Indies vacation—see it all, do it 

all—yet spend no more than would a long-time resident of the islands 
who knows “all the ropes.” 


“Over and over again William Redgrave shows that a West Indies 
yacation needn't be expensive—not if you follow his many tips on how 
to cut sightseeing costs and where to find the charming, comfortable 
lower cost hotels which island-wise residents know about. He shows you 
the lowest cost ways of island hopping, tells where to go for the best 
shopping buys (you’re going to spend money on souvenirs and other 
purchases anyway—so why not know where you can get the best work- 
manship and the best prices?). Through his help you know just where 
to go for meals, where to find the best places to swim, dance, and night- 
elub, and the many tricks island residents know for making one dollar 
do the job that only two dollars can do for travelers coming here blind. 


Tslands in the JVind covers every single island of importance from 
Bermuda way down to Trinidad, that incredible British colony where the 
calypso was born, Indian mosques pierce the sky, and brown women 
from Malaya wear flowered sarongs. This big book gives you the in- 
formation you want about Nassau, Cuba, the free ports in the Virgin 
Islands, Jamaica, the British, Dutch, and French West Indies. 


Many maps, a huge book—and only $2.50, which you can save many 
times over even as you plan your trip. 


Do you know as much about 


ae New England as you should? 


o you know where to find all its magnificent mountains, its best pre- 
D served colonial villages and its living reproductions of historic 
towns? Do you know how best to visit its deep canyons (which New 
Englanders call “gaps’’), its world-famous national park, its maritime 
villages (including that living museum where you can roam the decks of 
a down-east square-rigged ship) ? Can you link them all in one circular 
tour of New England? Do you know where to find the best fishing, hunt- 
ing, swimming, the finest vacation spots in the mountains or at the 
beach? Where to find the best accommodations at the price you want to 


pay? 
Let William Redgrave’s big book All of New England help you. As 
detailed and complete as all Harian books, this big book costs only $1.50. 


A LOWER COST WAY 
TO TRAVEL 


_ If you don’t quite run to the deluxe liners, go via passenger carrying 
freighter, the lower cost way to travel without dressing up. 


For no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to New York or California. Or to 
the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence to French Canada. In fact, 
trips to almost everywhere probably cost less than you expect. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, and lots of good food. 


“Travel Routes Around the World” names hundreds of lines, tells 
where they go, how long they take, how much they cost. Once you see 
this book you will understand why hundreds of thousands of travelers 
all over the world have used it to get the facts they want about passenger 
carrying freighters, the lower cost way to travel. 


$1 brings you this jam-packed book complete with six pages of maps, 
a directory of almost bargain-priced overseas services, etc. 


To get your copy fill out coupon now. 


HOW TO TRAVEL— 
And Get Paid For It 


There’s a traveling job waiting for you somewhere—on a ship, with - 
an airline, in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms in 
foreign countries—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill and the pay you will receive is — 
in Norman Ford’s new book, HOW TO GET A JOB THAT TAKES 
YOU TRAVELING. Whether you’re male or female, young or old— 
whether you hanker for a lifetime career that takes you traveling or 
whether you just want to roam the world for a short year or two, inthis 
big book you'll find the facts you need. z 


You learn all about jobs in travel agencies (including jobs as tour 
conductors), in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and 
construction companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and 
the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure 
way for a young girl to land a job as an airline hostess, the wonderful © 
travel opportunities for anyone who knows stenography. 


Of course the book is complete with names and addresses, and with 
full details about all the preparations you must make. You learn which 
countries to head for, the cautions to observe, even where it’s perfectly — 
possible to write from your own home for a job overseas. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today ?’’ Norman Ford asks in this book, as you might ask. today. 
And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ‘“The answer is still a very 
definite Yes!” Price $1. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 5 Prince St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


(cash, check, or money order). Please send me 
below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM 


I have enclosed $... 
the books checkec 
NOT SATISFIED. 
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| 
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| An About New England. $1.50. 
| (] Europe on a Shoestring. $1.50. 

_] Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in Western Europe—and What to See. $2. 
| (] The Fiesta Lands (How to see Mexico, Guatemala, etc. at prices you 
| can afford). $2. 

[JIslands in the Wind (the guide to Bermuda, Nassau, and the West 
| Indies). $2.50. 

| How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 

_]| How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

l (] Travel Routes Around the World—how to travel via freighter, the 
I 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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lower cost way. $1. 
[] Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. : 
| Off-the-Beaten Path—America’s own bargain paradises. $2. 


(J Special offer #1: Any $6 worth of above books for $5 
C] Special offer #2: all books above ($16.50 worth) for $12.50 
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CONTEST,RULES 
AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph sub- 
mitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, 
awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 
Contestants may use any type 
camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Al- 
though any size will be accepta- 
ble, prints 4x5 or larger are pre- 
ferred. Do not send negatives. 
When submitting photos, your 
name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera, 
film, speed, lens opening and 
filter, if any, MUST be on the 
back of the photograph. AI- 
though all possible care will be 
taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, Travet cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return or con- 
dition. The right to future pub- 
lication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional pay- 
ment is retained by Travet. Ad- 
dress photographs to Amateur 
Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. No picture will be re- 
turned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommo- 
date entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by post- 
age and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries ar- 
riving after judging of current 
contest will be held for follow- 
ing month. 


Bridge with rail leaners 
at .Worms, .Germany, 
was put on Adox KB 17 
by Pfc. Jan B. Baldwin, 
APO NY, who opened 
his Exakta for 1/100 sec- 
ond at f:11 to record 
scene. 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for Janua 


Park bench view of St 
Louis was photographed 
by Mrs. Felix W. Lam- 
minen, Waterbury 
Conn., with Tri X film in | 
Ciroflex camera for 1/50 ; 
second speed, f:16 shut- 
ter dimension. 


Perspective view of 
arched corridors of 
Ponte Vecchio, over 
River Arno in Florence, 
Italy, was filmed by Mi- 
chael Bengis, NYC, with 
; Voigtlander set for 1/50 
second at f:16. 
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Perfectly packed powder snow se- 
duces many travelers to desert 
their fireside, seek out some ex- 
citing winter sport in East. 
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TRAVEL PREVIEW 


While winter winds blow across the land, you can sightsee snugly in 
AMERICA'S COLORFUL CAVES, Travet's cover story next month, 
For those to whom February automatically means Lincoln's Birthday, 
an article following IN LINCOLN'S FOOTSTEPS makes excellent 
reading—and gives you time to plan on taking the route this summer. 
COZY COZUMEL is our Island Idyll and a feature on WHERE TO 
TAKE THE TOTS should ease the way on your next trip. Supplement- 
ing January's story: a report on WESTERN SNOW SLOPES. 


eee 


MARDI GRAS FOR 
MANHATTAN? 


HIS IS no ad—it’s a plea! A 
Ties years ago, it seems to 

our murky memory, some- 
body off-handedly proposed that 
New York, too, celebrate Mardi 
Gras. As far as we know, progress 
to date equals zero. Yet New 
York City certainly seems spirit- 
edly suited for such a spark-up. 
And Greenwich Village in parti- 
cular should lend itself to the 
levity. A Manhattan Mardi Gras 
could outshine them all, with 
ample facilities to tuck in the 
tourists, the world’s widest range 
of attractions and a zone pre- 
geared to gaiety. Mid-winter 
business would get a bang-up 
boost, too. Okay? All in favor yell 
“Hur-aye!” And we'll let the 
Mayor know.—M.M.D. 


IN NEW YORK, IT’S THE 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


GREAT | LOCATION on smart _ 

57th Street between Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway 
...One minute to 
Central Park...Two 
minutes to Radio City 
—a few short steps 
to the new Coliseum. 


VALUE from $6.00 a day 
single—$8.50 a day 
double. Even lower by 
the week or month. 


ACCOMMODATIONS— 
Light, airy, spacious 
rooms and suites— 
private tub bath, shower, 
radio, TV and air 
conditioning if desired. 
The furnishings are 
new and colorful. Of 
special interest to 
families are the 
complete kitchenette 
studio apartments. 


rae VY GREAT 
NC )RTHERN 
HOTEL 


118 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19 
TEL. CIRCLE 7-1900 


WRITE FOR | Illustrated Brochure #204 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


NSIDE IDLEWILD, New York’s 4,900-acre airport, 655-acre Terminal City— 
larger than La Guardia field—swung open its first structures: $30,000,000 
International Arrival and Airline Wing Buildings. Total cost will rise 
to $150,000,000 on completion of various individual airline edifices. Poten- 
tates and press proclaimed the giant new zone remarkably efficient and beau- 
tiful, special counters speeding clearance of travelers through customs. Ap- 


pealing aspects of modern Arrival 
Bldg. include penthouse Golden 
Door restaurant, 3rd-floor observa- 
tion deck. Adjacent is Fountain of 
Liberty, geared for scenic sprays 
illuminated at night. It’s good to 
see America’s grimiest gateway go, 
with Terminal City now brightly 
greeting travelers... . Metropolitan 
Opera will stud next season with 
two works it’s never done before: 
Verdi's Macbeth, Berg’s Wozzeck. 
... At recent Societe Culinaire Phil- 
lanthropique cook-in at the Coli- 
seum, two gold medals plus two 
citations were copped by Luft- 
hansa’s chef. . . . After lengthy bat- 
tles, Lincoln Sq. Project—a plan to 
create a giant cultural center near 
Columbus Circle—got its final okay, 
is now bucking new court action by 
group opposed to church-owned 
segment of section as funds will 
come from government. . . . Metro- 
politan New York Council of Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels at 14 W. 8th St. 
has frequent hikes, bike rides, song 
fests, other inexpensive get-togeth- 
ers, welcomes visitors. Just phone 
OR 4-1510 to find out what current 
fun you can join... . Seven Arts 
Center, off-B’way theatre on Madi- 
son Ave. near 30th, will make Jan. 
6-Mar. 10 tryout of shows on Mon. 
eves. primarily poetry readings. .. . 
BMT tunneled earth for Chrystie 
St. link, first new subway construc- 
tion in Manhattan in 17 years. And 
whatever became of that 2nd Ave. 
subway? ... All around town, the 
Dept. of Parks is sponsoring marion- 


nette performances, especially ap- 
pealing to kids, until April 3. Good) 
spot to find out what’s on when 
you're here is new Information Cen- 
ter now open smack in ole Times; 
Sq. ... Don’t delay if you want to!) 
see Laurence Olivier in The Enter- 
tainer, making the leap from Lon-. 
don Feb. 12—it’ll be here only 8} 
weeks. But producer David Merrick, 
is at press time in scramble for the-} 
atre in this tightly booked town. 
You can send him one at 246 W.| 
44th... . Did you know it takes a 
12-page brochure to outline the edu- 
cational tours available in New: 
York? They take in dept. stores, 
newspapers, banks and other spots: 
—on group basis of eight or more; 
—all free... My Fair Lady’s costume: 
designer, photog Cecil Beaton, has 
brought out The Face of the World, 
a lushly printed “scrapbook of peo- 
ple and places” to delight sophisti- 
cates. John Day gets the publishing: 
credit. ... Tripper tip: avoid Man- 
hattan’s worst line, Crosstown #6 

bantam buses, surly service, shaky 
schedules, midnight close-down. . . . 
For mingling with authentic the, 
atrical crowd, try Jim Downey’s on 
8th Ave. between 44th, 45th... , 
Farther north is cognomen cake: 
taker: Eat a Little Bit of This. ... 
Booked into Brooklyn Academy ob 
Music Feb. 18, we are told: Little 
Gaelic Singers. Leprechauns? . . | 
Second annual Japanese Film Fes: 
tival is Museum of Modern Art’: 
screen special Jan. 22-31. 
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BERMUDA 


ele 


t 


By Rosemary Divali 


Pg 


new hotel to be erected at 
é Sinky Bay, the luxurious Lan- 
"tana Club in Somerset will be ready 
by March, and Rosedon Guest 
House in Pembroke will complete 
its new annex early in the year... . 
Another link with the past has 
been accomplished by the Histori- 
‘cal Monuments Trust with the com- 
pletion of renovations to Verd- 
mont in Smith’s Parish. The stately 
centuries-old mansion has _ just 
been opened to the public, and an 
outstanding collection of furniture, 
silver, china, glassware “and oil 
paintings is on display. . . . Thirty- 
two tons of Pepsi-Cola concentrate 
have been exported from the Dock- 
yard plant to Iraq, Sudan and 
Kenya. This is the largest consign- 
ment of a commercial or industrial 
nature to be shipped from Ber- 
muda. . . . Pending legislative ap- 
proval, both the Castle Harbour and 
St. George Hotels and all the hold- 
ings of the Bermuda Development 
Company will be sold to a group of 
Bermudians and Americans who 
own residences here and visit fre- 
quently... . An accurate valuation 
is expected shortly on the gold and 
jewelry from the Teddy Tucker 
treasure which was recently flown 
to the British Museum. The rare 
‘objects include gold bars, ingots, 
earrings, pearl-studded cuff-links 
and a magnificent gold cross set 
with seven large cabachon emer- 
aids... . A voluntary gift of 350 
selected volumes has been do- 
nated to the Bermuda Library 
by the Carnegie Corporation of 
“New York. A small committee of 
eminent scholars: helped compile 
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the list unobtainable in the past be- 
cause of the dollar restrictions in 
the sterling area... . When Louis 
Kentner, brother-in-law and accom- 
panist to Yehudi Menuhin, pre- 
sents his piano recital at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on January 6, he'll 
be the first guest artist to play the 
Steinway Grand specially con- 
structed to Bermuda’s climatic con- 
ditions. ... The Board of Civil 
Aviation has licensed Eagle Air- 
ways (Bermuda) Ltd. for ten 
years to operate scheduled pas- 
senger and ‘freight services be- 
tween Bermuda-New York and 
Bermuda-Montreal. The new air- 
line becomes the first to have its 
services licensed in Bermuda... . 
Another project of scientific signi- 
ficance has begun at the Biological 
Station at St. George’s in coopera- 
tion with the Woods Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institute. The three-year 
program will try to unfold the 
secrets of the mysterious Sargasso 
Sea, and the complete life cycle 
among the lower forms of life. 
Promotion with a different angle 
was achieved by the Princess Hotel 
when it sponsored Bermudian 
Harry Cox on a “Drama-Vision”’ 
lecture tour throughout Canada. 
Color slides of local historical and 
scenic interest highlighted the lec- 
tures which were presented to 
clubs and travel agents... . Now 
that the cooler weather has ar- 
rived, the Lobster Hole at the 
Sherwood Manor has moved in- 
doors, and has been christened 
Le Monaco. Continental theme is 
featured, and the delicious cuisine 
is under the direction of Monsieur 
Rieser, formerly of the Baur au 
Lac, Zurich ... Workmen are re- 
storing the Gunpowder Tavern 
in St. George’s to an Elizabethan 
splendor with special amenities, 
adding air-conditioning, aiming 
at February opening. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


RUSSELS Has decided that the 
B Atomium, the famous land- 
. mark of the World’s Fair, 
will stay for the next ten years. 
... Five girl students and one male 
student from Belgian universities 
have been chosen by the March of 
Dimes to represent Belgium in the 
58 campaign in the United States. 
. . . Already it looks as if the 
American Pavillon of the World’s 
Fair in Brussels will steal the 


show. The huge round building, 


nearly finished by now, looks very 
impressive without being preten- 
tious. . . . [The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Brussels will hold an in- 
ternational week of the Chambers 
of Commerce of the world from 
May 5 to May 10... . It seems now 
that a great part of the new airport. 
of Brussels will be ready soon. The 
building has been necessary because 
of the fantastic increase in air 
travel to the Belgian capital. From 
210,000 passengers in 1949, the 
number rose to 500,000 in 1956, and 
at the end of September, this year, to 
650,000. . On January 6, Bel- 
gian villages celebrate the Three 
Holy Kings. Children playing the 
Kings and wearing paper crowns 
sing before the houses and receive 
apples and nuts... . After having 
been a guest speaker at Madrid’s 
ASTA Convention, Sydney Clark, 
the dean of American travel 
writers, came to Belgium to check 
on his last edition of his book All 
the Best in Belgium. ...A new 
theatre troupe has been formed 
in Brussels called the Company 
Roger Domani. Originally a co- 
director of Brussels smallest 
show place, the Pocket Theatre, 
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. Domani will play at the Moliere 
Theatre at the Porte de Namur. 

... The Belgian Antarctic Expedi- 

tion has left Antwerp with two 

ships under the direction of Baron 

» de Gerlache. The Prince de Ligne 
is the expedition’s helicopter 

jt pilot. . . . Late night snacks after 
i the theatre are excellent at a place 
situated in Brussels up-town Gal- 
lery Louise called Le Coup du Roy. 
Splendid oysters and _ vegetable 
salad at $1.00. .. . For those who 

- like good food, sophisticated at- 
mosphere and a good piano play- 
er, we recommend the restau- 
rant “Le Directoire on Brussels’ 
Market Square. .. . The Ameri- 
can Information Center of Brussels 
eos under the direction of John Brown 
‘on has launched an interesting cul- 
ral program for this winter. 
There will be a lecturer on Ameri- 
can intellectual climate and the con- 
temporary American novel as well 
as a series of forums with dis- 
cussions on various Belgo-American 
subjects ranging from automation 
to women. . Warner Brothers 
encamped in Brussels for several 
‘weeks to make the movie version of 
Katherine Hulme’s best-seller, The 
Nun’s Story, to be made in both 
Belgium and the Belgian Congo. 
Audrey Hepburn will play the nun. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


VIATION AUTHORITIES of Nor- 
way, Denmark and Sweden 

are negotiating with the U.S. 

State Department with a view to 
turning the SAS North-Arctic run 
into a permanent Scandinavian 
route. On January 11, this 
year’s first parliamentary session 
will be opened in Stockholm... . 
The Royal Greenlandian Trade 
Company's latest auction in Copen- 
hagen was a record—32 polar bear 
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skins, 11,692 seal skins and 36,000 
fox hides were sold. . . . In the 
neighborhood of Norway’s cap- 
ital, Oslo, lies the romantic dis- 
trict of Ringerike, a paradise for 
skiers. Special tours with guide 
and dog sledges are arranged this 
winter for those spending a week 
skiing from lodge to lodge, -start- 
ing at Ringkollen and ending in 
Oslo. Three new first-class 


hotels are planned for Copenhagen, - 


one being built by the Royal 
Danish Automobile Club. Another 
is being built by SAS and will be 
named the Royal. The third hotel 
will be Tre Falke (Three Falcons) 
and will be situated in the residen- 
tial western cultural district of 
Frederiksberg. . . . Sweden’s most 
northern town, Kiruna, will be 
ready to weleome many foreign 
guests this spring. It has wildly 
romantic surroundings and is 125 
miles north of the Arctic circle, and 
has one of the richest iron-ore 
mines of the earth. . . . Anybody 


‘who goes as far north as Kiruna 


certainly must not miss a visit to 
the neighbouring town of Narvik. 
The trip across is in itself a beauti- 
ful memory for life. . . . In Den- 
mark, hotel guests are charged 
about ten cents a day for the 
hotel boy’s effort in taking suit- 
cases to their rooms and for shin- 
ing their shoes. This tiny charge is 
entered under a special heading on 
the hotel bill. . . . Take your chil- 
dren with you to Norway. After a 
few hours’ instruction in the chil- 
dren’s ski class, they’ll be real ex- 
perts, running, falling and getting 
up again in the approved style. .. . 
This year, Denmark will curtail 
her restaurant taxes on beer, wines, 
schnapps and liqueurs, but even so 
Danish prices for liquor will be con- 
sidered rather high. . . . Leading 
Danish business men have ad- 
vanced far with plans to arrange 
Arctic Safaris on a grand scale. 
This is something quite new and 
exciting in world tourism. Ameri- 
can tourists on the SAS Polar- 
planes passing Soendre Stroemfiord, 
North Greenland, will have a rest 


there before they get aboard 
modern ship doing the length. 
the Greenland coast. There will | 
excursions ashore, where visitc 
see magnificent Polar areas hither 
viewed by only few people. .. - - 
Norway during January there a 
from five to seven hours of sunshit 
a day; in February, from seven 

ten hours, and in April fro 
twelve to fifteen! Everybody wl 
visits Norway for the first time is 1 
variably surprised at the amount | 
warm sun, and the pleasant dry, i 
land climate which never mak 
you feel cold... . You may very we 
enjoy your stay at one of the mar 
Norwegian high mountain hote 
without skiing. All of these hote 
have a great choice of walking trip 
and sleigh rides through romantt 
snow-loaded fir-tree forests... . I 
the beginning of February, 
merous members of the tril 
called Lapperne (the Lapps 
meet for a great market | 
Jokkmokk in North Sweden. CG 
these occasions the Lapps sell at 
amount of most beautifully dop 
handicrafts, including moccasit 
wooden cuttings and daggers. Y¢ 
are sure to enjoy an extremely int¢ 
esting show. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


EAUTIFUL LITTLE Mazatlan, o 
of the choicest spots | 
tourists on Mexico’s ent 

coastline, is still struggling out: 

the throes of a terrific pasting by 
devastating hurricane. Hotel Plz 
in Gaviotas Beach was damag 
but repairs were speedy and gue 
are being booked again. DamaB 
ran over 100,000,000 pesos, and ; 

population of 60,000 was isola g 

for several days. ... A freeway fr¢ 

Mexico City to culture-hista 

archeology-rich Pueble has be® 

proposed to boost the daily tra: 
of 6,000 cars, of which a th 
seem to be tourist-operated. | 
new road would be one of thh 
superhighways that have made 
Texas-Mexico City drive suck 
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entrants, 
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| pleasurable cinch. . . . Flying’s get- 
| ting cheaper and easier all the time 
| in Mexico. Look at the prices on 


hops from Mexico City to these 
US. cities: San Antonio $35; Dallas 
$44; Chicago $76; New York $99. 


| ... Pancho Villa will be dusted off 


for films again with John Ford di- 


| recting and Roberto Gavaldon 


playing the Mexican hero. . . . Aca- 
pulco’s getting mighty civilized: it 


tolerates the bikini, and now it’s 


Staged its first dog show, with 300 
at the Hotel Club de 
Pesca. .. . The U. S. Embassy has 
quit fingerprinting -Mexicans who 


- want to go business+ttipping, sight, . 


seeing or studying in the States. 


_ The fingerprinting was-a constant 


. . . all 
source of irritation’*”™.’. Look for a 


new dance in the U. S. shortly— 


‘the pabelrun, a wacky Latin sort 
of thing dreamed up by band- 


leader Pablo Beltran Ruis.... 


Mexican TV officials are hunting 
the unfortunate huckster who or- 
dered a lengthy commercial spiel 


_during the most heated moments of 


the recent Mexico-Costa Rica soc- 
cer match. Because of the commer- 
cial, viewers failed to see Mexico 
score its winning goal. Fans raised 
a howl and the huckster is due for 
suspension. Twelye more 
markets were unveiled in the cap- 
ital recently, and one, at Plaza de 


- Garibaldi, is the “music market” 


where you go to hear or hire 
mariachi bands (Mexican trouba- 
dors). It’s worth a visit... . NBC of 
Mexico, a branch of the U. S. outfit, 
is importing a flock of shows that 
have proven popular—such as Steve 
Allen, Perry Como, King Cole, 21, 
The Falcon, and several shoot-’em- 
ups. You won’t miss an installment 
during your Mexico vacation... . 
The capital’s National Museum has 
an interesting new exhibit of “Gulf 
Cultures” with exceptionally hand- 
some ancient Indian jewelry and 
carvings.... Try the new, typically 
Mexican restaurant Xochimilco 
which just opened in Mexico 
City. . .. Women here just got the 
vote, and now the Defense Depart- 
ment is even considering a Women’s 
Army of Mexico. Department offi- 
cials—men, of course—say if they 
have the right to vote they should 
take the other civic responsibilities 
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along with it. WAFS, WAVES, 
WACS and now, WAMS! ... Am- 
bassador Robert C. Hill says he and 
his staff are eager to give help or 
advice to any U. S. businessmen 
who are considering doing business 
in or with Mexico, The Embassy 
maintains an economic staff... . 
America’s playing grocer to her 
neighbor—agreeing to sell a half 
million tons of corn to tortilla- 
eating Mexico. 


dateline... 


MIAMI 


By Ned Aitchison 


ID-JANUARY finds South Flori- 
M da’s Gold Coast nearing the 

crest of another crowded 
winter season, despite the avail- 
ability of an unprecedented num- 
ber of new hotels and transporta- 
tion services. .. . Early Spring will 
see Miami taking rank among the 
Eastern Seaboard’s —trans-oceanic 
air terminals when Pan American 
begins operating its new mid-Atlan- 
tic route by way of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, to Lisbon, Madrid 
and Rome... . Aviation circles re- 
port that a second direct air 
service to Europe may be in the 
making, through a combination 
of Guest Airways and possibly 
Spain’s Iberian Airlines. Guest, 
now operating non-stop to Mexico 
City, is certificated for trans-Atlan- 
tic operations but presently does 
not have equipment to fly the ocean 
route. ... Domestic carriers serving 
South Florida have been recom- 
mended for new routes—Delta non- 
stop to Detroit, National to Chicago 
and Capital to start: operating to 
Miami from Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo. . . . Hotel openings 
here and in the adjacent Carib- 
bean have been so numerous 
there has been, and will be, a tre- 
mendous upsurge in accommo- 
dations for travelers this season. 
Among the major hotels to make 
their bow during the holidays were 
Miami’s 301-room Du Pont Tarle- 


ton in the Du Pont Plaza Center; 
the 620-room, 15-story Carillon 
built in Miami Beach at a cost of 
$15,000,000; the 620-room Deau- 
ville, another $20,000,000 project 
at the Beach, and the 250-room 
Barcelona, on the site of the old 
Tatem at Miami Beach... . Under 
way are an addition to the Fontaine- 
bleau which will bring its room 
total to 950, and the Beau Rivage, 
a 350-room hotel near the Ameri- 
cana in Bal Harbour. . . . Miami’s 
international neighbor, Havana, 
already has dedicated its new 
Riviera on the Malecon and the 
new Capri de Habana. . . . And 
opening of the Habana Hilton— 
with 630 rooms and 44 suites—is 
scheduled for this Spring, with no 
firm date yet set. . . . Jamaica has 
added to its facilities the 178-room 
luxury Arawak on Mammee Bay 
in Ocho Rios; the 82-room Royal 
Caribbean and Sea Club, just out- 
side Montego Bay, and the nearby 
Casa Montego, of 100 rooms. Set 
for Spring is dedication of the 200- 
room Marrakech overlooking the 
sea between Ocho Rios and Port 
Maria. . . . In Puerto Rico, Inter- 
continental has scheduled the dedi- 
cation of its 368-room San Juan 
Intercontinental for Jan. 15... .. 
Way South, the 200-room Salvador 
Intercontinental in San Salvador, 
E] Salvador, opens Feb. 21. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


is catching. The ski bug will 

get you too. For information 
on special rates in French ski resorts, 
consult French Bureau of ‘Tourism. 
Ski and skating international 
matches set for this month at 
Mégéve, Val d’Isére, L’Alpe d’Huez, 
and Chamonix. .. . Paris parking 


Fee MANIA for winter sports 
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problems almost solved with the 
successful operation of the “Blue 
Zone,”’ which allows one and a 
half hour parking in central 
Paris. .. . Hazel Scott has created 
Anna Lucasta at the Nouveau 
Théatre de Paris, which had to 
cancel Rain because of Martine 
Carol’s conflicting engagements. 
... It’s impossible to avoid talking 
about Bernard Buffet these days. 
He has 120 old canvases on exhibit 
at the Charpentier Gallery until 
March 15. Next month he unveils 
a dozen new ones at the David 
Garnier gallery, and his decors for 
Francoise Sagan’s ballet are the 
rage of Paris. . . . Hildegarde Neff 
here to make her first French pic- 
ture, Blue Train, based on the 
famed Riviera Express. ... The new 
show at the Lido is three weeks old. 
What more is there to say except 
that it’s still the best entertainment 
bargain in Paris, and to miss it 
would be as catastrophic as to close 
your eyes at your first glimpse of 
the Champs-Elysées. . . . Interna- 
tional steeple-chase competition 
will be held at Nice on January 26. 
. . . Designed for children, but 
just as fascinating for adults, are 
regular Thursday afternoon visits 
to French factories, plants and 
various industries for behind-the- 
stage studies. For information: 
Arts et Voyages, 44 Rue Saint- 
Lambert. . . . Lars Schmidt—Ingrid 
Bergman's alleged next husband— 
frantically looking for theatre 
space to put on the Paris produc- 
tion of Jean Genét’s The Balcony. 
It has already been rejected by 
most theaters because of its scanda- 
lous theme. . . . One Tuesday a 
month—January 21, next—the 
Salle Richelieu of the Comedie 
Francaise will take on its pre-war 
look. The evening-dressed public 
will be greeted by uniformed 
lackeys carrying flaming torches 
and led to their seats. ... American 
tin-can magnate Nathan Cummings 
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in for talks with the French govern- 
ment about plans to exhibit his ex- 
tensive art collection in France, as 
did Robert Lehman recently with 
so much success. .. . The spot the 
most in vogue in Paris these days 
for dinner, supper and very early 
morning snacks is Le Petit Cafe, 
on Rue St. Anne, at the Palais 
Royale. You're just as likely to 
share. a zinc-covered table with 
Francoise Sagan or Ingrid Berg- 
man—regular customers—as_ with 
your hotel concierge. Hot dogs and 
red wine (in carafe) is the current 
snob-appeal supper fare. Prices are 
based on atmosphere, rather than 
food, but well worth it. 


dateline... 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorf 


NLESS YOU'RE a snow fan, this 
U is the month to think of in- 
door fun. There’s plenty of 
it to keep you happily occupied— 
concerts, revues and night clubs in 
profusion. Here in Rome the Santa 
Cecilia Orchestra has two guest 
conductors well known in Amer- 
ica—William Steinberg and Antal 
Dorati. . . . In all the major cities 
the opera season is in full swing, 
with many of the artists who appear 
at New York’s Met. Tickets are a 
good deal cheaper, however. . . . 
One of the capital’s most elegant 
night clubs has been redecorated 
and is now doing its usual roaring 
business—the Cabala Bar in the 
Hostaria dell’Orso restaurant, 
where Dante used to eat... . The 
star parade continues: Richard 
Basehart and his wife are back 
home, Dale Robertson is here mak- 
ing Anne of Brooklyn with Gina 
Lollobrigida, Danny Kaye passed 
through, Victor McLaglen arrived 
for a film. ... Even if you don’t 
understand Italian, take in a 
popular revue for the songs and 
dancing. Carlo Dapporto, one of 
the country’s most famous comics, 
is having a great success at the mo- 


‘ment at Teatro Sistina. ... For sm 
fun, head for Cortina, among the 
best equipped and most fashion- 
able winter resorts in Europe—14 
cable cars, chair and ski lifts, the 
Olympic ice stadium and ski jump, 
magnificent scenery and plush night 
life. . . . Florence has its coins-in- 
the-fountain, too—I] Porcellino, a 
little pig that spouts water, now back 
in place after a repair job. Toss ita 
coin, and it’s supposed to see that 
you return—to toss it another coin, 
I guess. .. . Believe it or not, you. 
can drink beer in St. Peter’s— 
there’s a bar in the church. Thirsty | 
tourists should follow the left nave. 
to the entrance to the Treasury, 
pass the window where tickets are 
sold to see the treasure, turn right, | 
go through a door at the end of 
that dark-panelled room, pass 
through the next room. The bar is. 
just beyond. It serves beer, brandy, 
liqueurs, coffee and pastry. Open | 
only in the mornings. . .. Wherever | 
you travel in Italy now, bring} 
warm clothing with you. Hotels are | 
never heated well enough for | 
Americans. . . . It’s warmer in Sicily, 
though not much, but it’s always | 
beautiful. Whenever you're there, 
be sure to see the cathedral in| 
Monreale, a little town near Paler- | 
mo. Called one of the’ finest. 
medieval monuments in Italy, it’s | 
noted for its magnificent mosaics 
done in the Twelfth Century by 
Byzantine and Sicilian artists. . . . 
If you're in Rome the night of | 
Jan. 5, don’t miss the Epiphany 
celebrations that turn magnificent 
Piazza Navona into a tumultuous | 
three-ring circus. ... There’s a new. 
museum here—Catacombs of | 
Domitilla, with early Christian in- | 
scriptions and ornaments from. 
even earlier pagan tombs, En-. 
trance is in Via delle Sette: 
Chiese. ... Hans Christian Ander-. 
sen slept here—in the same build- 
ing that houses historic Cafe Greco, 
Via Condotti 86. The cafe, where 
Goethe used to write on the table: 
tops and many other notables con-. 
eregated (and still do), makes a, 
convenient midtown, characteris-- 
tically old Roman, watering hole 
for tourists in search of refreshments | 
and a place to rest, just rest, for a. 
minute. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Bill Hitchins 


Sk ANY Trinidadian what is hap- 
pening this month and the 
reply is sure to come: “Fete, 

man, fete for so!” And there is an 
added impetus this year, because 
January 3 marks the birth of his 
nation—The West Indies—formed 
out of the ten British West Indian 
colonies. On that day, Governor- 
General Lord Hailes-tocks at Port- 
of-Spain to declare’the nation’s he- 
ginning. . .. January 3 is also the 
official opening 6f ‘the calypso 
season, when ‘Calypso “tents” 
spring up throughout the tropi- 
cal city of Port-of-Spain to laugh, 
tease, praise and tantalize all. It 
is here calypsonians vie for the 
title of King Calypso and for their 
tune to be chosen as the road march 
in next month’s carnival parades 
February 17 and 18... . With the 
calypso season comes the prologue 
to carnival: almost nightly at first, 
then everywhere every night, peo- 
ple get together for costume dances, 
balls or just “old mask” dances 
with orchestras, steelbagds or just 
anything to make a noise. The 
climax comes next month with an 
explosive three-day festival. Besides 
Trinidad, most of the other West 
Indian islands stage a carnival, and 
Barbados has decided this year to 
join in too... . Haiti has just got 
over a year of unrest and is back in 
the tourist business. However, sou- 
venir shops, dress shops and _ per- 
fume shops were always open, offer- 
ing the advantages of free port 
shopping to visitors. And with the 
new peace, Haiti expects a big tour- 
ist year. ... The entire Caribbean 
is expecting a tourist boom for 
1958, as promoters make an all 
out push for more visitors. In 
1956, American tourists spent more 
than $100,000,000 in the Caribbean 
and—complete figures are not yet 
ready—considerably more in 1957. 
Even Trinidad’s island-ward, To- 
bago, is pushing for tourists, offer- 
ing an unspoilt tropical island with 
golden beaches and accommoda- 
tions ranging from $15 to $30 a 
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day. . . . January 1 is the birthday 
of the new Crown Point Hotel with 
rooms ranging from $15 (single) 
to $47 (double) a day, near Toba- 
go’s airport and best beach. 

Jamaica is getting ready for its 
part in a Caribbean-wide golf 
tourney, its Open Championship 
scheduled for February 2 to 5. 
... In time for the season of fetes, 
Pan American World Airways has 
scheduled three weekly roundtrip 
flights from New York to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, and on to Antigua, 
W.1., beginning January 17, this 
service continuing until April 14. 
.. . British West Indian Airways 
also has -direct connections to all 
parts of the West Indies from New 
York or Miami... . Barbados has 


more public holidays than any — 


other Caribbean island—at least 
one a month, usually more... . 
Among star shopping sites: Timi’s 
Tortoise Shells in San Juan, P. R. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


the slopes of Bad and Hof 

Gastein for the coming Inter- 
national championships in Feb- 
ruary—but they are too busy to give 
autographs. ... With excellent snow 
conditions and even better predic- 
tions for the near future, the Sem- 
mering hotels, just a bare hour 
from Vienna, are overrun, and 
reservations have to be made one 
month in advance. ... And for the 
rest of the winter the weather cock 
predicts: take the warmest clothes 
ever—the thermometer will always 
be below zero. ... And yet another 
hint on the weather—dial 1582 
or 1583 for detailed snow and 
road conditions in and around 
Vienna. ... A strange word mean- 
ing fresh sausages and grilled pork 
throughout the winter: Sautanz, 
which really means the dance 
around the pig—an old custom from 
the countryside. . . . In the wake of 


SS" ACES are training again on 


Vienna’s christening as the center 
of the Southeast Crossroads, Luf- 
thansa is now flying a new line from 
here to Teheran, Persia. .. . Philat- 
elists will be delighted with the 
newest issue of Austrian stamps, a 
landscape series. . .. The American 


Seminar which held annual courses © 


at beautiful ‘castle Leopoldskron 
near Salzburg will continue to do 
so under its own initiative, since: it 
has just bought the grounds and 
plans to completely restore the 


' place and reopen its lovely open- — 


air theatre. Soon the gay 
Fasching will be in full swing 
again and the Viennese are busy 


fixing their costumes for the — 


many fancy dress balls. . . . The 
only person that can get you a 


ticket for any of the great occasions _ 
of the coming Fasching season is 


the hotel porter, the man with all 
the connections in Vienna—the 
most important man in town... . 
The Burgenland is discovering 
more and more mineral springs and 


soon the countryside will be just — 
.. The Ganslwirt _ 


one large spa. . 
on Vienna’s Gumpendorfer- 
strasse serves the best Serbian 
bean soup and goose soup—its 
own speciality. ... And for a night 
with real Hungarian wine and 
music, the Czardasftirstin near 
Vienna’s Schwarzenbergplatz is still 
among the best even if prices are a 
little high. ... Thursday afternoons 
and Sunday mornings the Deutsche 
Ordenshaus in the Singerstrasse 7 
is now showing exquisite art treas- 
ures of this most renowned order of 
ancient knights. . . 
ionable hotel with wall-to-wall 
carpeting and each room with bath 
and all modern conveniences right 
in the heart of Vienna will open on 
February 1: the Hotel Zentrum. 
Reservations are already pouring 
in.... An entirely new skiing area 
has just opened its first hotels in 
the upper Austrian Bohmerwald 
close to the Czech border. 
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. A very fash-\ 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


1.1 represent an American firm. 


2.1 would like to contact a firm that 
RETA IG SINC tee oes see GP) Meee aR asa oeca sad 


3. May I inspect your plant? 


4.1 am considering retiring in ............ 


5. Can you give me a local source of 
information? 


6. I would like to have this negative de- 
veloped. 


7. When will it be ready? 
8. Don’t look into the camera. 


9. Can you fill this prescription? 
10. What is your fee, doctor? 


11. These shirts need laundering. 


12. Please do not starch them. 


13. I wish to send this package by regu- 
Jar mail. 


14, What is the charge for the use of the 
tennis courts? 


By MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


GERMAN 


1.Ich vertrete eine amerikanische 
Firma. 

2.Ich méchte mit einer Firma Bezie- 
hungen ankniipfen, die............ macht. 


3. Darf ich mir Ihre Fabrik ansehen? 


4. Ich will mich in . . . zurtickziehen. 


5.Wo kann ich hier am Ort eine 
Auskunft einholen? 


a 


Ich mochte dieses Negatif entwickeln 
lassen. 


7. Wann ist es fertig? 
8. Sehen Sie nicht in den Apparat. 


9. Konnen Sie mir dieses Rezept anfer- 
tigen? 


10. Wieviel schulde ich Ihnen, Herr 


Doktor ? 


11. Diese Hemden hier miissen gewa- 


schen werden. 


12. Bitte, nicht starken. 


13. Ich mochte dieses Paket mit gewohn- 


licher Post aufgeben. 


14. Wieviel kostet die Benutzung des 


Tennisplatzes ? 


PRONUNCIATION 


.Ich fertray-te ine amayrikah-nishe 


fi-rmah. 


. Ich merch-ta mit iner fi-rmah betsee- 
. maht. 


hoongen anknipfen, dee . . 


3. Darf ich meer eere fa-brick’ an-zay- | 
en? 
4. Ich vill mich in . . . tsoorick-tseen. 


.Voh kann ich 


-Ich merch-ta 


heer am ort ine 
ouskunft ine-hohlen? 


deezes_ negateef 


entvickeln lassn. 


Vann ist ess fe-rtich? 


. Zay-en zee nicht in dayn appa-raht. 


.Kennen zee meer deezes raytsept 


anfe-rti-gen? 


. Vee-feel shoolde ich eenen, herr 


doktor ? 


. Deeze hemden heer missen gevashen 


vayrden. 


. Bitte, nicht shtayrkn. 


-Ich mer-chta deezes pakayt mit 


ghevayhnlicher pust ouf-gay-ben. 


. Vee-feel kostet dee bay-noot-soong 


dess tennisplatses? 


15. How much do the ski lifts cost by the 15. Wie teuer sind die Skiaufziige per 15. Vee toy-er zind dee shee-ouf-tseeghe 
day? Tag? pair tahk? 

16. I wish to buy some golf balls. 16.Ich mochte ein paar Golfballe 16.Ich mer-chta ine pah golf-belle — 
2 kaufen. koufn. / 

17. Can I rent a swimming suit? 17. Kann ich einen Badeanzug leihen? 17. Kann ich inen bahde-an-tsook lye- 

en? as 

18. I would like to rent a towel. 18. Ich méchte ein Handtuch leihen. 18. Ich mer-chta ine hunt-tooch lye-en. 

19. How much are tickets for children? 19. Wieviel kostet ein Kinderbillett? 19. Vee-feel kostet ine kin-der-billiet? 

20. Where is the nearest tourist office? 20. Wo ist das nachste Reisebiiro? 20. Voh ist dass naychste rize-beeroh? 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-Fi COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR . . . inte- 
tiors of Lodvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia. . . 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish the 
slide—including title and map slides. 
Send 25¢ (deductible from first order) for 
52-page illustrated color catalog, with de- 
tailed description of 35—-mm cslides and 
"Suggestions for Giying a Travelogue,'' by 
Thayer Soule, Prod. Magr., Burton Holmes 
Travelogues. Stereo list free. .» 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, 
DEPT. T., LOS ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of 4% million, medical cen- 
ter. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, 
bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
maids, cooks $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c lb., 
coffee 45c, gas 17¢ gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85c 
tth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
considerate people. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in worid’s most perfect climate on $50— 
$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for COMPLETE cur- 
rent information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and ¢etirement con- 
ditions from Am. viewpoint. 


Money back guarantee. 
BOB THAYER 


File 301, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TOUR INFORMATION 


Want more data on TRAVEL’S Tour of 


the Month? Drop a card or letter to 
Na- 


Information Service Director, 
tional Travel Club, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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IMPLY BY registering right now 

for Arnold Tours’ 1958 Grand 

Summer Tour of Europe you 
can assure yourself of more than 
five and a half months of nervous 
anticipation. Will June 20, when 
your ship sails from New York 
harbor, ever come? Will June 26, 
when as an alternate choice your 
plane leaves Idlewild airport, ever 
arrive? Take a tranquillizer, order 
some pertinent data from the Na- 
tional Travel Club (see box this 
page) and gloat over how much 
travel, shopping and_ sightseeing 
you're getting for a mere $1,390 
(add $146 if you choose to fly) . 

This 52-day trek arrives at Le 
Havre, boat-trains to Paris for a 
four-day visit, then undertakes to 
show you Grenoble, Monte Carlo, 
the Riviera (Nice, Grasse and 
Gorges du Loup), Genoa, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, a motor tour of 
the Dolomites, Davos, Zurich, an all- 
day motor tour of the Alps, Salz- 
burg, Munich, an excursion to some 
Bavarian castles, Bingen, Luxem- 
bourg, Brussels, Bruges, London, a 
side-trip through Shakespeare's old 
neighborhood, and finally South- 
hampton, where you'll board ship 
for the return to New York. 

Most of the major cities listed re- 
ceive two to four days on the itiner- 
ary and the time is divided between 
guided rounds of must-see sites and 
hours or days at leisure, to shop, 
snoop or sleep, as you please. Re- 
turn Stateside is on August 10 for 
those who elect ship travel and Aug- 
ust 2 for the fliers. 

But one word of warning before 
you reach for your checkbook. This 
is the sort of tour clever travel agen- 
cies count on to bring them repeat 
business. They know that once 
they've shown you the cream of 
Western Europe, you’ll sooner or 
later come tugging at their sleeve, 
pleading to be returned to that cer- 
tain, special place you saw last trip. 
Caveat emptor. 4 


Complete your vacation coverage. Fill in the 
shots you missed with the “quality slides you 
will be proud to show with your own.’ His- 
toric and scenic USA, Boston, Lexington, 
Concord, Gloucester, Plymouth, Cape Cod, 
Maine Coast, New Hampshire, New York, 
United Nations, Washington, Florida, Na- 
tional Parks, Indians, Mexico, Cuba, Ber- 
muda, West Indies, Africa, and hundreds of 
new slides of Europe made last summer, In- 
dividual selection—buy only those you want 
—on approval. Send for free catalog listing 
thousands of top quality slides. 


PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS, Maegemeeeeta pe 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance, 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders: 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The Travel House 
5311 Johnson Drive 
Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


EUROPE by 


Join a traveling party and tour Europe 
by Percival motorcoach. Travel door-to- 
door, seeing the sights as you go, enjoy- 
ing side trips and festivities. Small group 
and tour leader. Luxury combined with 
economy! All-expense from $792 (10 
countries, 35 days) to $2505 (12 coun- 
tries, 67 days) round trip from New 
York. Also ‘Round the World and Holy 
Land tours. Get Percival’s 1958 catalogue. 


“Leneiwal, 


;-——-See your travel agenf or mail coupon——4 


- 1 

I Percival Tours, Inc., Dept. V 1 
171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
| Send free catalogue [] Europe [] World 1 
| 0 Holy Land and Europe. i 
I J 
i Name 1 
Address 
lee oe 
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the slopes. A night’s lodgings at a 


picturesque inn or lodge ranges 


from $3.00 on up without meals, 
from $6.00 up with two meals— 
skiers traditionally taking their 
lunch break at a cafeteria on the 
slopes. The “up” figure depends 
solely upon the taste of the individ- 
ual. Accommodations range from 
simple rural homes with hearty, 
plentiful meals prepared by an inn- 
keeper’s wife, through sumptuous 
deluxe hotels offering gourmet din- 
ners prepared by world-famous 
chefs. 

A major part of a ski area’s rev- 
enue comes from lift fees charged 
on a per-ride or daily basis for use 
of its uphill facilities. Fees range 
from as little as $1.50 per day for 
rope-tow areas, but the larger, more 
popular T-Bar and chairlift centers 
average from $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Once on the slopes, the neophyte 
should take lessons from certified 


16 


New York's Lake Placid snow resort offers sleigh riding, 
tobogganing, skating, skiing, is close to newer 
Whiteface, Kobl Mountain developments. 


instructors who are a part of the staff 
of every well-run ski area. Group in- 
struction, at an average cost of 
$3.00 per session, will introduce the 
novice to the basic fundamentals of 


the sport and will soon have him ~ 


negotiating the beginner’s slope 
without too many spills. Continued 
instruction and practice will even- 
tually bring the fulfillment of every 
skier’s dream—swinging down a 
mountain trail through fresh-fallen 
powder snow, with the sting of the 
winter wind in his face as he plunges 
across_a silent, white world to the 
jollity of a friendly fireplace below. 

The Northeast boasts a variety of 
noteworthy ski areas ranging from 
local rope-tow developments that 
operate only weekends to the gigan- 
tic million-dollar centers that offer 
complete week-long packages of 
chairlifts and every conceivable 
convenience for a_ skier’s enjoy- 
ment. So study this cross-section of 


eS pe 
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some of the more popular, and per- 
haps more typical, major North- 
eastern ski centers. | 
New York State boasts one of the | 
region’s most impressive examples” 
of the ski boom in its brand new 
$2,500,000 development on White- 
face Mountain. Two mammoth 
double chairlifts, one more than a 
mile in length and one slightly less 
than a mile, transport skiers to the 
top of Little Whiteface, just under 
the summit of Whiteface itself. 
There, in a natural snow bowl, a 
network of over half a dozen trails, 
80 feet in width, provides a play- 
ground for skiers of all degrees of 
skill. A  two-and-a-half-mile trail 
plunges its way down the mountain 
to a giant base lodge and parking 
fields, offering excellent skiing and 
spectacular scenery on the way. A 
breathtaking view from the sum- 
mit, a winding mountain stream, 
and a 60-foot waterfall near the base 


Riding up Vermont's Spruce 
Peak on one of two chair- 
lifts in Mt. Mansfield Forest 


is fun for non-skiers too. 


_ ae - 
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lodge, mark the area for its natural 
beauty, not to mention some of the 
finest skiing in the East. 

Ample accommodations can be 
found in the village of Wilming- 
ton, just a short distance from the 
base of the area on Route 86. Lake 
Placid, famed as the original win- 
ter playground of America, is only 
fourteen milgs distant, and presents 
a variety of motels, modest lodges 
and grand hotels in all price ranges. 
Lake Placid also provides other ac- 
tivities such as sleigh rides, ski 
jumping, tobogganing, hockey 
games and ice skating _on Mirror 
Lake and in the ffmous Olympic 


Arena. Additional skiing’ facilities 


can be found at sever) smaller areas 
within the village or,at another new 
major development on nearby Kobl 
Mountain, which also opened its 
double chairlift facilities this sea- 
son. 
Vermont, traditionally noted for 
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From beginners on slightly sloping grades to experts 
schussing down twisted wooded trails, eastern 


its picturesque winter sports facili- 
ties, abounds with ski areas of major 
importance. The little village of 
Stowe, scene of last winter’s Ameri- 
can International Races, is a mecca 
for thousands of devotees who flock 
to the slopes of Mount Mansfield 
each winter to accept the challenge 
of its famous racing trails, the Na- 
tional and Nosedive, or merely to 
enjoy the fine recreational skiing 
to be found on numerous other runs 
that snake down the flanks of Mans- 
field or Spruce Peak. Three areas in 
one, the giant establishment has a 
single chairlift and T-Bar on 
Mount Mansfield itself, a double 
chairlift and T-Bar on Spruce Peak, 


_and a T-Bar set aside exclusively 


for beginners on the Toll House 
slopes. Another development, the 
Smuggler’s Notch Skiway, operates 
two Pomalifts on nearby Sterling 
Mountain, conveniently connecting 
with Spruce Peak’s double chairlift 


snow sections fascinate all skiers. 


and forming an even more extensive 
system of lifts and trails in the Stowe 
area. The Stowe-Mansfield Associa- 
tion at Stowe efficiently handles all 
requests for information and reser- 
vations at the numerous lodges and 
inns that dot the surrounding coun- 
tryside. 

Big Bromley, eight miles east of 
Manchester, Vermont, on Route 11, 
serves as another popular center of 
winter activity. With five J-Bars and 
a Pomalift, it unwinds one of the 
East’s more extensive networks of 
trails and slopes, all well-groomed 
to provide exceptionally smooth 
skiing. Its upper trails have descents 
to thrill the expert, while the East 
Meadow, West Meadow and Boule- 
vard all provide highly enjoyable 
runs for intermediates and ad- 
vanced novices. Its Lord’s Prayer 
and Little Bromley are perhaps the 
most famous novice slopes in the 
East. The fireman-red motif of 


High Slopes of Canada's 
Laurentian ski resorts an- 
nually draw train loads of 
U.S. winter sports’ devotees. 


snow slopes 


Bromley’s base facilities, which pre- 
sent a striking contrast to the sur- 
rounding white and snow-laden 
green, house a huge cafeteria, ski 
shop, ski school headquarters, and 
a unique junior ski school and nur- 
sery which gives harassed parents 
opportunity to enjoy a few hours of 
uninterrupted pleasure on the 
mountain trails. Ample accommo- 
dations are available in Manchester 
or nearby Peru or Londonderry. 

Rapidly becoming one of the 
East’s major winter sports centers 
is the Mount Snow Ski Center at 
West Dover, Vermont, just north of 
Wilmington on Route 8. Estab- 
lished but a few years ago, it em- 
barked upon an ambitious develop- 
ment program that many experts in 
skiing circles thought impossible. In 
answer to the doubters, Mount 
Snow this season unveiled its fifth 
double chairlift, right on schedule. 
Of unique design, the Mount Snow 
’ conveyances are suspended from an 
unusual overhead belt-like system 
and seldom travel more than fifteen 
feet off the ground. Four new trails 
are open this season, including a 
four-and-one-half-mile novice run. 
For better skiers, there’s been fur- 
ther development of the snow-filled 
South Bowl, containing top-caliber 
expert runs, and some added trails 
off the main liftline. A virtual para- 
dise for beginners, Mount Snow’s 
novice area is served by a baby dou- 
ble chairlift of its own. The sector’s 
modern concepts are evident in the 
design of its three-story summit 
lodge and huge base lodge, which 
contains all necessary facilities and 
will someday, it is promised, include 
a heated swimming pool as part of 
an entire winter village. Mean- 
while, the town of Wilmington has 
blossomed from a dormant, almost- 
extinct hamlet into a thriving com- 
munity which has added several 
new lodges to its list of accommoda- 
tions. 

Another favorite center, some- 
what smaller but nevertheless popu- 
lar, is Dutch Hill, located in the 
southern extremity of Vermont at 
Heartwellville, ten miles north of 
North Adams, Massachusetts, on 
Route 8. Its T-Bar and rope tows 
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serve an impressive system of trails 
bearing titles in keeping with the 
predominant theme of the area: Fly- 
ing Dutchman, Dutchman’s Holi- 
day, Dyke, and the Windmill. The 
Dutch Meadow offers a wide open 
slope for novices, and all necessities 
are available at the base lodge, ap- 
propriately dubbed the Dutch Boot. 
Even the comfort facilities echo the 
Dutch motif, designed simply as 
the “Hansel” and “Gretel” rooms. 
While not as spectacular as some of 
the larger areas, Dutch Hill’s at 
tractive, undisturbed atmosphere 
grants enjoyment for skiers of all 
skills. Although several small lodges 
can be found along routes leading 
to Dutch Hill, a majority of accom- 
modations are found in North 
Adams and Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The nearby Berkshires of Massa- 
chusetts unroll a variety of smaller 
ski areas to suit individual tastes. 
Increasing in recent popularity is 


Bousquet’s, on the outskirts of Pitts-. 


field. One of the early pioneer rope- 
tow areas, Bousquet’s last season 
installed a T-Bar, supplemented 
this winter by two more lifts, and 
has made extensive use of the newly- 
developed snow-making apparatus 
which insures an abundance of 
man-made snow despite its souther- 
ly location. Additional snow-mak- 
ing machines have opened up many 
more trails of the original Bous- 
quet’s network this winter, includ- 
ing some of the more difficult runs 
above the Russell Slope which was 
opened last season. Good bets for 
accommodations in this area are in 
Pittsfield or Williamstown. 

New Hampshire’s White Moun- 
tains offer excellent skiing fare. The 
Eastern Slopes region, centering 
around North Conway, contains a 
concentration of ski areas headed 
by Cranmore Mountain, famed for 
its unique Skimobiles. Cranmore 
last season added a double chairlift 
and a Pomalift to its facilities and 
opened additional trails on adja- 
cent Black Cap Peak. North Con- 
way is a quaint mountain town well- 
adapted to servicing the wants of 
skiers. Other major centers in the 
vicinity are located at Intervale and 
on both Black and Thorn Moun- 
tains in Jackson. Just a bit farther 


Fink 


north on Route 16 is the new Wild- 


cat Mountain development which 


promises to become another of the 


East’s leading areas. Operating this 
winter with a new T-Bar, the Wild- _ 
cat establishment plans to add a 
gondola-type lift next season. The | 


new area will include top-caliber 


‘racing trails in addition to recrea-. 
tional slopes for all degrees of skill. 
Wildcat is just a short distance from | 
Tuckerman’s Ravine, a liftless bowl | 


of monstrous proportions that has 
gained fame for its unusual snow 
depths that accumulate in late 
spring and early summer. r 
Cannon Mountain, near Fran- 


conia, New Hampshire, at the junc- — 


tion of Routes 18 and 3, has long 
been a favorite center for Eastern 


skiers. Its serial tramway and three 


T-Bars serve a newly-expanded trail 


system that includes the expert 


Zoomer trail as well as the less diffi- 
cult Roland Peabody slopes. Its lo- 


i 


cation, deep in the heart of the — 


Presidential Range, opens up a spec- © 
tacular view, and attractive side- 
trips can be made to such historic 
scenic wonders as the Old Man of 


the Mountains and the Flume. Can- | 


non’s popular sister area at Mount © 
Sunapee State Park, near Newbury, 
New Hampshire, just off Route 103, 
has also embarked upon an expan- 
sion program, adding a new T-Bar 
to its existing chairlift and T-Bar. 
this season. E 


No roundup of Northeastern ski — 


facilities can be complete without 
mention of the Canadian Lauren-. 
tian playground, centering around 
the magnificent area at Mont Trem- 
blant. Its two chairlifts and two 
T-Bars serve a mountainful of ex- 
cellent trails, while the surrounding 
countryside, the colorful Valley of 
the Saints, has a countless number 
of quaint inns and stately lodges, 
steeped in the traditions of French- 
Canadian hospitality. The cluster 
of tiny snowbound villages in the 
valley add a touch of Alpine atmos- 
phere that. is unequalled in the 
East. Each little hamlet boasts at 
least one ski liffSof some sort. Con- 
stant expansion has brought this 
season’s totals in the region up to 
sixteen T-Bars, three Pomalifts and 
one J-Bar in addition to the facili- 
ties on Mont Tremblant itself. @ 
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OU DON’T need to pay Midas 
prices » r be a wealthy fi- 
~ nancier to enjoy a winter in 
the sun. If you are willing to sacri- 
fice a little glamour, neon and 
chrome—and perhaps a few degre s 
temperature—there are at least 60 
pies ee __unexploited offbeat ocean resorts 
semi-tropical islands and quaint 
Rare fishing villages where snow never Te 
falls and your pocketbook takes a go 
vacation, too. Look around,«and =.‘ 

you'll find scores of southern, sites 

for bantam budgets. ~ 

Dixie’s winter bargain coast ex- 
; tends. along most of the Atlantic 
‘ : _ shore south of 1 Myrtle Beach, South 

«: Carolina, to Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ees ae : ida, and almost anywhere on the 
; Gulf of Mexico from Clearwater, -— 
Florida, to the Mexican border... — 

Some of these resorts are not as 


DI 
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warm as Palm Beach—in several 
places it will be too cool for swim- 
ming—but daytime temperatures 1n 
most reach into the mid-60s or low 
70s. And along Texas’ tropical 
coast—at Padre Island Beach and 
Brownsville—the climate and mid- 
winter ocean swimming rivals that 
of Miami Beach, and the deep-sea 
fishing is probably better. 
You'll want to pack your woolies 
alongside your cottons wherever 
you go in Dixie. Even Key West 
residents and Gold Coast celebrities 
bundle up and hug the heater when 
one of those rare cold snaps strikes 
down out of the frigid north. 
But it’s a pleasure to be a tour- 
ist in these pocketbook paradises. 
Roads are traffic-free, and guide 
services, fishing trips and boat ren- 
tals all take an off-season 40-50 per 
cent dip. You don’t need reserva- 
tions and you can almost call the 
restaurants, fishing piers, beaches 
and shops your own. 
You save money everywhere. Mar- 
kets in coastal South Carolina and 
Georgia sell sausage for 25 cents a 
pound and ocean-fresh mullet at 
twenty cents a pound. In north and 
west Florida, you'll find oranges 
and oysters for $1.00 a bushel, crabs 
$1.00 a dozen and winter vegetables 
amazingly cheap. South Texas shops 
advertise five pounds of hamburger 
for $1.00 and luscious Texas pink 
grapefruit can be bought, if you 
shop around a bit, for $1.00 a 
bushel. 

Restaurant prices, too, in the 
budget belt will amaze you. Recent- 
ly, I dined in gourmet-style on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast near Gulf- 
port—paying 40 cents for a break- 
fast that included two fried eggs, 
60 cents for a meat-course luncheon 
and $1.00 for an all-you-can-eat 
stuffed flounder dinner. In Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina, you'll find 
plenty of places advertising half a 
fried chicken for 80 cents—and in 
Georgia and north Florida you can 
gorge on huge portions of the 
South’s famous dish of hush puppies 
and catfish for $1.00. 

If you are retired and on social 
security—or just a plain bargain- 
seeking winter traveler looking for 
the best deal in sunshine—chances 
are you can live in one of these 
places almost as reasonably as in 
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Fine beaches such as one at Ft. Clinch, Fla., can be enjoyed by sun-seeking budget travelers. 


your northern home—away from the 
wintry blasts of ice and snow. Or 
you can take a gala two-week trip 
for as little as $100 a week for two. 
Here, area by area, is a briefing 
on America’s wintertime budget 
paradises. Choose the one you like 
most and settle down under the sun. 


ATLANTIC SUN SPOTS 


You'll. save at least two days’ 
motoring—or the equivalent in 
fares—by stopping at charming little 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, a 
fashionable ocean resort boasting 
some of America’s finest motels and 
beaches. Here, among the palms 
and magnolias, you'll find plenty of 
$60.00 a month apartments and a 
$2.00 modern motel just south of 
town. Or, if you prefer a secluded 
semi-tropical island paradise with 
warm, sunny winters, turn off U. S. 
17 south of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and take the winding roads 
through Deep South plantation 
lands under moss-hung oaks to 
Beaufort and Hunting Island or 
Hilton Head Island—recently 
opened to the public after 300 years 


Z 
an 


of isolation. There are miles of de- 
serted palm-lined beach with mag- 
nificent surf fishing and oyster tong- 
ing, ancient cemeteries, historic 
shell mounds, old forts, ante-bellum | 
homes with flowers in bloom all. 
winter in this area. A new bridge to: 
Hilton Head opens up this eastern | 
Eden where oranges grow wild a-. 
longside hibiscus and oleander. 
Large two-bedroom beach cottages 
rent for $35.00-$40.00 a week, smal-. 
ler ones for $25.00, including all. 
utilities. ean 

Tybee Island, only eighteen miles : 
from Savannah, has a top-notch. 
beach and good fishing. Beach 
homes rent for $50.00-$60.00 a: 
month, cottages for $25.00 a week.. 
But the Georgia resort that has ev- 
eryone talking is world-famous 
Jekyll Island. There’s a golf course, 
miles of ocean beach, picnic areas,, 
club houses, excellent roads and a: 
free bridge to the mainland. Cot-. 
tages rent in winter for $50.00 aj 
month or you can stay in a former: 
millionaire’s mansion for $35.00 a) 
week for two. 

On Florida’s northerly east coast, 
rates drop in winter everywhere ex-. 
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cept in Daytona Beach and St. Au- 
eustine. Sandwiched between these 
two publicized resorts, directly on 
the Atlantic, is Flagler Beach and 
the imposing Flagler Beach Hotel— 
a comfortable family-style modern 
resort of 60 rooms overlooking the 
sea, rates running from $2.00 a day, 
winter or summer. There’s water- 
skiing, surf-riding, cabanas, surf- 
fishing—the works. Close by are a 
score of small resorts, places like 
Jacksonville Beach and Fernandina 
Beach, featuring plenty of $50.00- 
$60.00 a month apartments. Fernan- 
dina is an old pirate haunt. ‘There 
are rumors of buried treasure and, 
occasionally, beach strollers find old 
Spanish doubloons washed up on 
shore—each one worth from $60.00 
to $100 today. 

A short drive down coastal high- 
way AIA from any of these resorts 
are St. Augustine, Jacksonville and 
Daytona Beach with winter pro- 
grams of concerts, art exhibitions, 
recent Broadway plays, straw-hat 
theatre and Spring baseball, either 
free or at nominal cost. You'll find 
these southern cities in full stride 
when snow falls up north. 


GULF COAST HAVENS 


Around the Gulf of Mexico from 
Florida to Texas is a big bend of 
sugary-white beaches, sapphire seas 
and lazy bayous. Here rates drop as 
much as 60 per cent from October 
through May. Cedar Key, Florida, 
a delightful little atmospheric fish- 
ing town with a famous gourmet 
hotel, is the answer to your prob- 
lem if you want to get away from 
it all and fish or just plain loaf. 
There are twisting creeks for cane- 
pole fishing, free piers and docks, 
picturesque net sheds and turtle 
crawls. Charter boats are as low as 
$10.00 a day. Sea-front cottages are 
$25.00 a week, beach housekeeping 
units are $2.00 a day and the famous 
Island Hotel, unpretentious and 
homey, with cuisine acclaimed by 
gourmets, has rates as low as $2.00 
a day and $15.00 a week. You'll 
drool over delicacies like turtle 
steak and hearts of palm salad. 

Westward there’s a galaxy of Gulf 
Coast resort towns and fishing vil- 
lages, places like historic old Ap- 
palachicola, Carrabelle, Port St. Joe 
and Mexico Beach. This is oyster- 


Mississippi Gulf coast resorts are beginning to boom with sun fans who seek winter warmth. 
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tonging water. Or you can buy a 
bushel for $1.00. Destin is one of 
America’s best deep-sea fishing spots. 
where many party boats charge’ 
from $4.00 to $6.00 a day. Giant 


grouper, Spanish mackerel, channel | 


bass, Warsaw grouper, sea trout and 
snapper are hooked here. But for 
real thrills try the octopus fishing | 
at Panama City. Signs leading into’ 
Panama City, Fort Walton Beach | 
and Pensacola proclaim these are 
the ‘world’s whitest beaches,” 
Florida’s famed Sugar Loaf country. i 
If yoware a hardy soul you can swim | 
all winter or during one of the fre- 
quent warm spells. Plenty of beach 
apartments all along this shore go 
for $10.00 a week, deluxe ones for 
$60.00 a month in winter. 


ALABAMA COST-CUTTERS 


An hour’s drive west of Pensacola | 
is the cozy little resort town of Gulf. 
Shores, Alabama, and, close by, Gulf | 
State Park, with fresh-water Lake 
Shelby to the east and the salty Gulf 
waters southward. Excellent beach- | 
es, bath-house, boardwalk, picnic | 
areas, $1.00-a-day rentals and $1.00- 
a-day tent and trailer accommoda- 
tions, including electric plug-i in, 
are among the budget features. . 

Nearby is historic old Fort Mor- 
gan, guarding the entrance to Mo- | 
bile Bay where Admiral Farragut 
said, “Damn the torpedoes! Full | 
speed ahead!” . 

Down the bay a way is the unique — 
single-tax resort town of Fairhope, | 
Alabama, with a free 1,000-foot fish- 


ing pier, a good beach and plenty of | 


$50.00-$60.00 a month apartments. 
And a new bridge from Mobile to 
Dauphin Island opens this fisher- 
man’s paradise to tourists. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVIERA 


Gem of Gulf Coast resorts, how- 
ever, is the posh 28-mile beach and 
four-lane highway that constitutes 


the Mississippi, Riviera from Ocean 


Springs through Biloxi and Gulf- 


port to Pass Christian. This neon | 
and plush Main Street parallels a | 
beach | 


magnificent. snow-white 
(bulldozed daily for cleanliness) 
lined with free 1,000-foot fishing 
piers, $1.00 all-you-can-eat seafood 
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estaurants (and 40 cent crab-bur- 
ers) and sleepy old Southern man- 
ions dripping with magnolias and 
amellias. You'll see Jefferson Davis’ 
Id home, historic Biloxi Light- 
iouse and Fort Massachusetts and 


me of America’s largest shrimp and. 


yyster fleets. Pass Christian, color- 
ul fishing village and resort town 
t the Riviera’s westerly tip where 
resident Wiilson’s Dixie White 
Jouse stands, is a haven for artists, 
vriters and New Orleans society. 

There’s a 1,000-foor fisHiing pier, 
in ocean-front park afid picnit area 
vith 300-year-old live oak trees and 
each cottages for $25.00%a week, 
partments for $50.00-$60.00 a 
nonth. 


-OUISIANA LANDMARKS 


Grand Isle, Louisiana, is for deep- 
ea fishermen looking for trophy 
pecimens, apartments as low as 
40.00 a month and charter-boat 
kippers willing to give their prices 
1 50 per cent winter dip. Or, if you 
yrefer the bright lights, you can 
ent or trailer free for two weeks in 
yrderly 2,000-acre Fountainbleu 
state Park, Louisiana, on huge Lake 
Ponchartrain only minutes away 
rom gay old New Orleans. 


TEXAS TRIUMPHS 


The Lone Star State, where it 
nuggles up against the Mexican 
sorder along the Gulf of Mexico 
und for 200 miles east, is America’s 
iggest wintertime vacation bargain 
—undiscovered, as yet, by the aver- 
ge tourist. This is a fairyland of 
Robinson Crusoe beaches, foaming 
surf with water as warm as the air, 
xalm trees, bougainvillea, offshore 
slands, orange groves and white 
ities gleaming in the sun. 

You can swim, gig flounder, hook 
at sea trout, golf, tong for oysters 
or dress for dinner and attend sym- 
shony concerts or theatre in bus- 
ling Corpus Christi and Browns- 
ville. At the north end of Padre Is- 
and’s curving 121-mile beach, on a 
atitude with St. Petersburg, Flor- 
da, winter apartments rent for 
$50.00 a month. Corpus Christi 
hares this latitude and rates. And 
it the south end of the island, 
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paralleling Miami Beach and just 
about as warm, is Padre Beach and 
the new bridge across from Port 
Isabel. Texas promoters hope this is 
the new Miami Beach. Padre Island 
is a vast symphony of sand and surf, 
most of it undeveloped yet. Cattle 
roamed here not long ago. It’s fam- 
ous for its Devil's Elbow where 
ocean currents float in all sorts of 
debris, including shipwrecks and 
some of America’s finest driftwood. 
There’s pirate treasure, ocean shells 
and weird sand dune formations. 
Sigsby Deep plunges to the Gulf’s 
greatest depth off Padre Island, ac- 
counting for some of the record- 
smashing deep-sea fish taken in 
these waters. Brownsville, close by, 
offers modern apartments for 
$50.00-$60.00 a month. Southward, 
along the storied Rio Grande, lies 
the subtropical Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. Here, amid a lush paradise 
of grapefruit, oranges, papaya, 
palms, bougainvillea and banana 
trees, shining little resort cities like 
McAllen, Edinburg, Harlingen, San 
Benito and Weslago offer scores of 
comfortable cottages among the 
orange groves for as low as $15.00 


a week. Many have palm-shaded 
swimming pools. There are active 
tourist clubs, musicales, concerts, 
rodeos, pot-luck suppers and fine 
arts programs. Colorful Mexican 
border towns are only minutes away 
and for a fifteen-cent fare to cross 
the Rio Grande you can live it up 
in Mexican night clubs, watch bull 
fights, take $5.00 deep-sea charter- 
boat fishing trips, barter for import- 
ed handicraft at giveaway prices and 
pack away huge plate dinners cost- 
ing less than $1.00. 

All of these southern sun-spots 
have their devotees but one of 
their foremost attractions is that 
popularity hasn’t—yet—brought 
oyer-population. You can seek out 
crowds for a few hours of con- 
viviality but escape them just as 
easily. There is always a secluded 
stretch of beach close at hand, or 
an available table at, that restau- 
rant you've been wanting to try. 

South to the sun doesn’t always 
mean an expensive outlay of cash. 
You can keep your funds and have 
your fun too by selecting sites wisely 
for the best bargains to bring you 
Dixie dividends. @ 


Florida's 3,800 square miles of inland waters reach their peak for bass, crappie in winter. 
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Pulling their traveling home behind them, one | 


N ESTIMATED 300,000 travel | 
trailers are on the road now, | 
and Americans are buying > 

new ones at the rate of several thou- 
sand each month. In Los Angeles- 
alone, one of the main manufactur- | 
ing centers, industry sources report | 
about 2,000 travel trailers are 
turned out every 30 days. 

National Park campgrounds, 
especially in the West, are loaded 
each summer with small house 
trailers. Sometimes they outnumber 
tents. The National Park Service is 
rapidly building new campground 
facilities designed to take care of 
this fast-growing mode of travel— 
something relatively rare until half 
a dozen years ago. 

What's the reason? The best place 
to get the answer is from the person 
who owns one of these trailers, rang- 
ing from twelve feet to about seven- 
teen feet in length. I’ve talked to 


we 
tried 
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literally scores of trailerists in my 
own travels pulling our fifteen-foot 
trailer over the past two years. They 
all say the same thing. 

It boils down to this: conveni- 
ence, comfort and economy. 

In early summer of 1955 I was 
tent-camping at the Grand Canyon 
South Rim with my wife and three 
youngsters. We became acquainted 
with a newly retired man who had 
bought a small house trailer a few 
months earlier. He was so wrapped 
up in its advantages that he talked 
about nothing else. The idea left us 
cold. We weren’t even interested 
enough to take him up on his urgent 
invitation to inspect his trailer. We 
felt that trailers were a cumber- 
some, bulky nuisance which were 
hard to pull, and probably cost 
more to tow than they saved. 

On three subsequent trips that 
summer, we found rain every place 
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of approximately 300,000 U.S. trailer families 


Se sigs eal RLS 


we camped. We found it was be- 
coming an increasing chore to camp 
out with small children. We got our 
fill of rainy campsites. And so we 
reluctantly investigated trailers. 
Since buying our trailer that fall, 
we have put some 12,000 or more 
miles on it and have joined the 
thousands who are discovering that 
new vacation vistas open overnight 
for a family which acquires a trailer. 
Teardrop in shape, our trailer is 
a common type, fourteen feet, eight 
inches long. Inside, of course, it’s a 
couple of feet less than that, and 
six feet wide. In this space are 
packed a double bed, a bunk above 
it, a dinette which makes into a full 
twin bed, a butane stove with oven, 
a 50-pound ice box, a sink and lots 
of drawer and storage space along 
with a wardrobe closet. When at 
rest in a trailer park, we have elec- 
tric lights and running water. When 


arrives on beach at Clearwater, Fla., with no worries of finding motel rooms or camping site. 


parked in the woods, we have a 
butane lamp and use a big water 
tank located above the sink. 

There are many makes and 
models of trailers, and each offers 
its own variations, but basically all 
provide much the same type of faci- 
lities described above. If it sounds 
like a tiny apartment on wheels, it 
should, for that’s in effect what a 
vacation trailer is. It has colorful 
cotton print curtains on the win- 
dows, and the interior is attractively 
finished off with plywood. Just as in 
apartments, the larger model trail- 
ers can provide toilet and shower, 
separate bedroom and scores of oth- 
er items. 

The majority of fifteen-footers 
sell new for $800 to $1,200, depend- 
ing on quality, extras and sales con- 
ditions in the locality. Some sell for 
less than that, others range as high 
as $1,900. It pays to look the field 
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Small, Vacation-type Trailers Can Cost as Little as $300 New. Thus 7 


over carefully before buying one. 

This initial cost may sound, at 
first, like a lot compared with the 
cost of a good tent and other camp- 
ing equipment. I have proved to my 
own satisfaction, however, and 
many other trailerists say the same 
thing, that a trailer pays for itself 
in three to six years when used sole- 
ly for vacation trips. If used more 
frequently than that, such as on 
holidays and weekends, it will pay 
for itself sooner. And there’s simply 
no comparison between camping 
and trailering so far as convenience 
is concerned. 

On a recent trip to Yellowstone 
Park from our home in Albuquer- 
que, N. M., we drove 2,600 miles 
and were gone eighteen days. Total 
cost of the trip for the five of us 
was $228.61, or $12.70 a day. If we 
had gone without the trailer and 
stayed at motels and eaten at restau- 
_ rants we would have spent a bare 
minimum of $28.00 a day or $504 
for the trip. Thus, on that one trip 
you might say we made up $276 of 
the cost of our trailer, without al- 
lowing for depreciation on trailer 
or car. At that rate, it would take 
just four such trips to make back 
_ the $1,000 investment in our trailer. 

On another occasion, four of us 
‘enjoyed a four-day holiday at the 
Grand Canyon without the trailer. 
We ate out and rented rooms except 
for one night of camping. The cost: 
$70.00. After we had bought the 
trailer, it cost exactly $70.00 for five 
of us to enjoy a ten-day trip to San 
Diego. In both cases, gasoline is in- 
cluded in the cost figure. 

Two big savings are immediately 
apparent in traveling with a trailer. 
Your meals are prepared on your 
trailer stove, and a family can eat 
well for approximately the same 
money it would spend at home for 
food. Your night’s lodging is right 
there with you, paid for when you 
bought your trailer. 

Our own experience has shown 
that a trailer such as ours, weighing 
slightly over 1,500 pounds loaded 
with a hitch weight of 170 pounds, 
reduces our gasoline mileage by two 
or three miles per gallon. This is 
variable and is heavily influenced 
by terrain and headwinds. 
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On our Yellowstone trip, much 
of which involved pulling over high 
mountain passes in Colorado, the 
six-cylinder 1953 Plymouth Subur- 
ban we then owned averaged four- 
teen miles per gallon over-all. In 
that type of country without the 
trailer, it probably would have 
made about sixteen or seventeen 
miles per gallon, based on past per- 
formance. High altitudes cut down 
heavily.on gasoline mileage, with 
or without a trailer. And a strong 
headwind can have a trailerist pull- 
ing into every other gas station. I’ve 
made as little as ten miles to the gal- 
lon trying to buck a headwind. 

Almost anyone soon gets the 
knack of towing a small trailer. For 
the first few miles, the new owner 
feels uneasy, especially in heavy 
trafic. His reflexes soon adjust 
themselves, however, so that he au- 
tomatically turns a trifle wider at 
the corners, checks his extended 
side mirrors before making any 
turns or stops, and gives it gas when 
approaching a steep grade. 

We found no difficulty in cross- 
ing such high Colorado mountain 
points as Loveland Pass, 11,992 feet 
high; Fremont Pass, 11,300 feet; 
Berthoud Pass, 11,314 and Willow 
Creek Pass, 9,000 feet. We pulled 
without trouble up the Cody en- 
trance to Yellowstone, the steepest 
grade on a federal highway—fifteen» 
per cent. I do appreciate, neverthe- 
less, the greatly increased horse- 
power of the 1956 station wagon 
which we have since bought. 

Trailers of this size are no trou-~ 
ble on secondary roads. We have 
pulled ours through many of north- 
ern New Mexico’s winding dirt 
mountain roads. On the open high- 
way, I’ve found 50 miles an hour is 
a pretty satisfactory speed, both for 
reasons of safety and gas economy. 
It’s no strain to drive 60 mph on a 
good highway with a fifteen-footer 
behind, and there’s no sway on a 
properly managed rig. 

Some states set a 45 mph speed 
limit for trailers, and on the whole 
I think this is for the better. Your 
maneuverability is far less with a 
trailer at high speed, and you're al- 
most a sitting duck if somebody 
heads toward you. Too, there’s al- 


ways the possibility of a tire blow- — 


out. ae 


One question we're asked repeat- 


edly is whether people can ride in 


the trailer when it is underway. The — 
answer is no. Many states prohibit — 
it, and due to the comparatively | 


light construction it would not be 
safe if there were an accident. 
Ask almost any owner what he 


likes most about a small vacation 4 


trailer, and early in the conversa- 
tion he will mention the freedom 
of that type of travel. There’s no 
concern about whether the tourist 
courts and hotels will be filled up 
before you stop for the night. 
There’s no searching for a good 
restaurant. A family can make its 
own travel hours and take off on 
secondary routes without consider- 
ing whether tourist accommoda- 
tions will be found along them. 
It’s strictly up to the individual 


to decide where he wants to stop at J 


night. Most people do as we did on 
our Yellowstone trip. We found 
many beautiful and clean little city 


parks throughout Colorado, where — 


we were allowed to park our trailer 
overnight at a picnic site. These 
nearly always provided clean rest 
rooms, with water close at hand. 
Often the police made frequent in- 


spections all night, giving an added | 


sense of security. 

At Lander, Wyo., we stayed in 
the city park at an isolated site be- 
side a rushing stream. In the Na- 
tional Forests, we spent many nights 
in pleasant Forest Service camp- 
grounds, often finding campsites be- 
side trout-filled streams which we 
had all to ourselves. Occasionally, 
we paid the usual $1.50 to $2.00 fee 
to spend the night in a trailer park 
where we could hook up to water 
and electricity, get hot showers and 
wash a few clothes in park-provided 
laundry facilities. 

In Yellowstone, as in other Na- 
tional Parks, trailer sites are becom- 
ing increasinglys numerous and 
facilities for the traveler equal or 
surpass those of many commercial 
trailer courts. There is no fee other 
than the $2.00 park entrance—a dol- 
lar each for car and trailer for fif- 
teen days—at most of these govern- 
ment campgrounds. At some, such 
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_as the first-class new trailer park in 
the beautiful Grand Tetons, a fee 
of $1.50 per day is charged. 
~ Asmall trailer is invaluable when 
stopping in a large city. In Los 
Angeles, for example, we have sev- 
eral times stayed at nice trailer 
parks with swimming pools or near 
the ocean beaches. Tenting in loca- 
tions close to major attractions such 
as Disneyland usually is impossible. 
- One of the things I like most 
about having a trailér-is the ability 


to stop at will for 4 yest while travel, . 


ing. It’s a simple matter to turn on 
the gas with a flick oftheavrist, light 
the stove and heat water for instant 
coffee. This provides a welcome re- 
. spite for the driver, while the chil- 
dren romp and play nearby. Out- 
doors play is far more relaxing for 
the youngsters than would be a halt 
at a restaurant, and the parents 
have a chance to be by themselves 
_ for a while. 

If it has been a particularly tiring 
trip, the driver can grab a nap on 
the bed while waiting for his wife 
to fix lunch. If he’s in the right 
place, he can do some fishing. Or 
he can pull out a folding ghair and 
do some reading under a shady tree. 
It is such moments as these, taken 
when the spirit moves them, that 
gives many vacation trailerists their 
biggest sense of luxury and enjoy- 
ment while on a long trip. The faci- 
lities and comforts are ready at all 
times, which is not true of ordinary 
camping. 

When the time comes to stop for 
the night, there are practically no 
camp chores. The car usually can be 
left hitched to the trailer, and, once 
you're parked on a level spot, that’s 
all there is to it. You can gather fire- 
wood for a campfire if you want one. 
You never have to have one, though. 

We've found it is wise to decide 
on our overnight site before dark. 
It can be surprisingly difficult to lo- 
cate a suitable spot in the dark. 
When traveling in country where 
there are few towns and no public 
campgrounds, we’re prone to drive 
down a side road. Country school 
yards are fine for this. But it’s far 
easier to find such places while 
there’s plenty of light. It is better 

to see what is around before stop- 
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ping in a strange place at night. 

Of course, if a trailer park or 
public campground is available, it 
makes no difference whether you 
pull in after dark. Many trailerists 
stay only at trailer parks because 
of the security and comfort they of- 
fer, and the chance to form new 
acquaintances. 

There are, as in all types of travel, 
some disadvantages to trailer travel. 
One is the lack of space. We have 
solved this, as far as were con- 
cerned, by having a station wagon. 
Our two daughters, aged thirteen 
and nine, sleep in it. This makes it 
unnecessary for us to make up the 
dinette bed, which I consider a dis- 
tinct nuisance. Occasionally, all five 
of us sleep in the trailer, but we 
keep this to a minimum because the 
place always manages to look like a 
shambles before we’re all bedded 
down. A station wagon or some oth- 
er arrangement by which one or two 
of the youngsters can sleep in the 
car is a vast improvement and is 


worth being seriously considered by 


anyone thinking of buying a small 
trailer. 

In the desert or mountainous 
country, you must be careful not to 
overheat the car. Most experienced 
trailerists have relatively little trou- 
ble with this, partly because they 
make a point of driving through the 
worst stretches while it’s cool rather 
than in mid-day. Some companies 
offer special equipment designed to 
keep a motor cool. If you're going 
to be doing a great deal of traveling 
in really hot places you might want 
to investigate these. An impercep- 
tible upgrade which is unbroken for 
some 30 miles, such as you find in 
some parts of the West, can give 
serious trouble if attempted in the 
mid-day heat of summer with an 
older car. 

The growth in popularity of 
vacation trailers has been too rapid 
for trailer parks to keep pace in 
some places. There are some very 
poor trailer facilities offered here 
and there. We avoid these as much 
as possible, preferring open coun- 
try camping. 

On the other hand, many splen- 
did trailer courts can be found 
which often have swimming pools 


Trim Expenses in Halt, Pay tor Themselves in Three to Six Years. 


and first-class shower and rest-room 
facilities. The most expensive run 
about $3.00 or so a night—a small 
price to pay for a hostelry equal in 
quality to that of a high-class motor 
hotel. The new vacation trailerist 
will find that some parks frown on 
children and either ban them al- 
together or provide less desirable 
lots. Pets, too, are often under- 
standably restricted. The fact is that 
many parks are far more interested 
in the permanent trailer people, 
with rigs 45 and 50 feet long, than 
they are in the vacation class. Our 
experiences with trailer parks, 
nevertheless, have been for the most 
,part pleasant. A movement within 
‘the trailer industry itself now in 
progress should bring tremendous 
improvements in the next few 
years. Purchase of an up-to-date 
trailer park directory, rating the 
parks and listing their facilities, is 
one of the best investments you can 
possibly make. 

Many of the details of vacation 
trailers are the subject of contro- 
versy. Our trailer does: not have 
brakes, for example, and many own- 
ers and dealers consider brakes un- 
necessary for a_ twelve-to-fifteen- 
footer. The present trend, though, 
is toward equipping them with 
brakes and some states require them 
as a prerequisite to a license. While 
I’ve never had any trouble, I intend 
to buy them with my next trailer 
as insurance for emergency stops. 

Ice boxes are standard equip- 
ment for the majority of vacation 
trailers, but refrigerators which will 
operate on either butane or electric- 
ity can be bought. We plan to get 
one of those next time due to the 
trouble we've found in buying ice 
in some places. At the Grand Can- 
yon North Rim, for instance, we 
were at least 60 miles from ice. 

I don’t think it’s wise to scrimp 
too much when buying a trailer. 
After all, it will be your family’s 
home for two or more weeks every 
summer—plus some weekends—and 
unless you invest in a few things 
such as a really good stove and com- 
fortable beds you’re not likely to 
find it much of an improvement 
over camping. If it’s worth buying 
one, it’s worth spending a couple of 
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hundred dollars extra to make it 
truly enjoyable. Just what facilities 
you'll want will largely depend on 
you. Maybe a hot plate will suit you 
fine, or perhaps you’d be happier 
with a sixteen-foot or seventeen-foot 
outfit complete with bath, sultan’s 
lounge and electric power plant. 
Owners with whom I’ve talked 
are nearly unanimous in saying it is 
= as easy to pull a seventeen-foot out- 
fit as a fifteen-footer. Some will even 
go further. But above that, you're 
on your own—there’s that contro- 
versy again. Of one thing I’m cer- 
tain: the maximum length you 
would want depends on what kind 
of trips you intend and on how good 
a car you have to pull it. I'd hate 
to take anything over seventeen feet 
into some of the mountain spots 
we've parked our own trailer in 
with ease. If you’re going to stay 
close to pavement, some of the 
models up to 26 feet can certainly 
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make you blink with joy. But talk 
first to a mechanic you trust. 
Make sure you buy a trailer with 


good, sturdy construction, plenty © 


of insulation and windows which 
will give cross ventilation. In hot 
places you'll need all the air you 
can get. In cold places, you'll be 
glad if you have a double floor. You 
probably won't need a heater. We've 
been snug and warm by the heat of 


a Coleman lantern, #ided in ex- - 


treme weather by the oven. It’s pos- 
sible that you'll eventually become 
interested in a small air-condition- 
ing unit. 

There are trailer manufacturers 
—just as in other automotive fields— 
who have respected reputations. 
There are others whose standing has 
not yet been proved. It’s well to 
shop around considerably. In fact, 
I’d suggest that if possible you take 
a rented trailer on a trip before buy- 
ing one. We have met a number of 
people with rented trailers on our 
trips, most of whom planned to buy 
one later. 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am going by car from 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


Vacation trailering is on the up- 


swing. All signs point to its becom- 
ing still more popular. Cars are 
more powerful these days, a vast 


highway construction program is in ~ 


progress all over the nation, and 
trailer manufacturers are compet- 


ing for sales with ever more attrac: _ 


tive and convenient trailers. And an 
increasing number of people with 
trailers are proving that it is prac- 
tical to tour foreign countries. 

Canada’s giant new highway con- 
struction:program is providing hun- 
dreds of miles of new roads lead- 
ing into areas of crystal lakes, vir- 
gin forests and towering peaks. 
Here is one of the last places on the 
continent where you can find that 
untouched-by-human-hands look— 
right beside the highway. And as 
soon as the Pan-American High- 
way is completed, trailerists will 
have two whole continents to wan- 
der through, dragging their homes 
behind them. 

I’ve got to admit it. We’re toying 
with that idea ourselves! 


and would like a routing 
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State 


| am planning to leave 


City 


Zone___ State 
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THE 


<i EATING BIRDSEYE at the frozen 
<= same fish game, the ice-anglers of 


New Hampshire exchange 
their outboards for pot-bellied 
stoves, trade their boats for ski- 
mounted “Bob houses” and wage 
a cold war on Lake Winnipesau- 
kee’s winter-bound piscatorial popu- 
lation. Patience, proverbially the 
angler’s most valued quality, is sup- 
planted by magazines, radios and 
the solitaire deck and every iceman 
has his own Rube Goldberg device 
to notify him of a nibble—including 
ringing bells, flashing lights and 
flags that wave when some forlorn 
fish falls for the (frozen) bait. On 
the following two pages, TRAVEL’s 
wool-wrapped camera shows you 
the secrets of this shivering sport. 
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With overgrown ice-pick at right shoulder 
arms, arctic angler seeks out likely 
spot to bring his Bob house. 


Bait buyers convene at minnow man’s 
Bob house to purchase pails of 
smelt, swap fishy stories. 


Pooch keeps ear cocked for 
action while companion 


catches up on news. 
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BY STANLEY RICH 
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§ N THE PAST SEVEN YEARS, our family has traveled by luxury liner, streamliner, Constellation and Comet 
i jet. And we are convinced that, for traveling with children, the lowly freighter tops them all. I am 
writing this aboard the Ivaran Lines Norwegian freighter Lisholt which within the week will take us 
to the end of our longest such jaunt to date—44 days from New York to Hong Kong, 25,000 miles and half- 
way around the globe. Now that the vacation is almost over, I can truly say that we have never been so fat 
(a sixteen-dish smorgasbord before every luncheon, tea every afternoon), so foolish (Japanese baths in 
Osaka, eating kimchi in Pusan) and, best of all, so tanned and healthy. As with any other mode of travel, 
a little planning brings a lot of enjoyment, and this apphes to a two-week trip through the West Indies 
or a twenty-week trip around the world. For freighter travel, choose the Pacific (more ports to visit) over 


the Atlantic and, if possible, the summer (it’s generally smoother) to the winter. Having decided on your 
general area of travel, go to a reputable travel agent, preferably one who specializes in freighter rather 
than luxury cruises. Freighters seldom leave and virtually never return exactly on schedule. Therefore, 
allow yourself two or three extra days for a short trip, a week extra for anything longer than six weeks. 

Make sure your ship has a passenger lounge. Some older freighters do not and you won’t want to be 
cooped up in a cabin during a rain squall. Learn if the ship takes laundry. If not, you can solve that prob- 
lem by an early boarding and a deal with one of the stewardesses for only a few dollars a week. 

It has been our experience that Scandinavian freighters are best geared for pleasurable traveling with chil- 
dren. But if you prefer lamb chops to fish, or grapefruit to pate de foie gras, the accommodations on all 
freighters range from satisfactory to super. 

Asa freighter passenger, you will need visas only for your final port of call—meaning none at all if you 
are making a roundtrip. Your ship’s captain will give you landing passes for each port of call along the 

: way, but check on what inoculations you will need. Usually, only yellow fever is required for the Carib- 
: bean area and South America, only smallpox for Asia. But be sure to check. You can get your shots from 
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Plentiful supply of games 


provided tots with pleasant 


switch from more. athletic 


activities available topside. 


your local health authority or from 
your family doctor if you prefer. 
But whoever gives them, be sure 
they are recorded on the standard 
yellow certificate approved by the 
World Health Organization. You 


can get this from your doctor, and it , 


is the only medical form universally 
recognized by all port authorities. 

About five days before sailing, 

take your entire family to your doc- 
tor for a general check-up. You'll 
want to clear up any incipient sores 
and sniffles before you get on the 
ship. Ask him, too, for a supply of 
antibiotics which you can use 
should any colds, infections or the 
like develop once you’re under- 
way. Don’t rely on a druggist for 
‘this. Your doctor will know from 
past experience which antibiotics 
are most effective for you and your 
children. 

The next item on your agenda is 
packing, and as you’ve just left the 
doctor’s office, start with your medi- 
cine chest. Leave behind anything 
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Kids played at painting, 
bird-dogged sailors, crawled 
into cargo, were constantly 
being coddled by crew. 


else if you must, but don’t forget to 
bring along a mild laxative for all 
of you. Somehow all that shipboard 
exercise doesn’t have the same effect 
as a simple walk around the block 
back home. 

A bottle of 50 seasickness pills 
will more than do—the four of us 
used only half that during our 44 
days on the Lisholt. But one word 
of advice: for the first few days out, 
and during any rough weather later, 
give the children their pills before 
they get sick. Most motion-sickness 
pills, such as dramamine, have a 
soporific effect which will result in 
your children sleeping peacefully 
through the worst of any bad 
weather. 

If your children are heavy milk 
drinkers, bring along some calcium 
pills also. Because of freezer limita- 
tions, most freighters serve milk 
only at breakfast, so you may want 
the pills to supplement their ordi- 
nary milk ration. 

Convenient to 


have along, 
Cc 


though not absolutely necessary, are 
aspirin, phenobarbital, Bandaids, 
absorbent cotton, adhesive tape, a 
bottle of antiseptic and a_ther- 
mometer. Your ship will have all 
of these things—plus a hospital-sized 
supply of penicillin—for its own 
uses. And one of the ship’s officers, 
though not a registered physician, 
will have had medical training 
equivalent to that of a U. S. Navy 
pharmacist’s mate. But he may be 
in the engine room when Junior has 
scraped his knee or Sister slipped 
on the deck, so it’s a good idea to 
have handy some basic supplies of 
your own. 

Now for the clothing. Pack sepa- 
rate suitcases for each member of 
the family. This will make unpack- 
ing easier and will forestall any 
frantic searching for that elusive 
hair ribbon when your daughter de- 
cides that she simply must have it 
“right now!” 

Modern drip-dry suits and dresses 
are of course ideal, but at least 
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nents necessitated pig-tails. 
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bring along clothes that require a 
minimum of ironing. On this score, 
keep in mind that your ship’s elec- 
trical current will be DC, 220 volts. 
A portable AC-DC, 120-220 volt 
traveling iron can be purchased for 
under $10.00 and is a must for 
freighter living. If there are the 
maximum twelve passengers aboard, 
the stewardess who does your laun- 
dry may find it difficult getting it 
back to you in time. So if you ofter 
to do the ironing, she will show her 
appreciation by giving you much 
faster service. And it’s small trouble 
to soak handkerchiefs and socks in 
the wash basin overnight, so bring 
along a medium-sized box of laun- 
dry soap, too. 

You'll find your children going 
through two changes a day. Thus, 
your basic wardrobe for both boys 
and girls should include a dozen 
socks, four T-shirts, a pair of dress 
shoes (for dinner and port excur- 
sions) , bluejeans or slacks, one 
heavy sweater or jacket (for any 
TRAVEL, JANUARY, 1958 
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Sneakers gave firm footing 
for shuffleboard while ef- 


and £ H 
recy OF Sea aif on perma- 


Small fry, who previously 
pumped ship's officers on 
Panama Canal, briefed his 


father on locking procedure. 


sudden change in weather) and 
sunglasses. Much of the time your 
children may be interestedly ‘“‘work- 
ing’’ with the deck crew, so don’t 
forget a pair of coveralls to absorb 
the paint and grease, and sneakers 
or crepe-sole shoes (not leather) to 
keep them from taking a header on 
the deck. 

Your daughter will want two 
drip-dry dresses for dinner, plus a 
goodly supply of rubber bands and 
bobby pins. Salt air plays havoc 
with permanent waves, so she'll 
have to settle for a pony tail, braids 
or perhaps a short haircut while 
she’s aboard ship. 

Yachting caps will serve double 
duty—protection from the sun and 
that added fillip that does so much 
to make your children feel that they 
are really part of the ship and not 
just “paying passengers.” 

The more you can make your 
freighter a home away from home, 
the more the children will enjoy 
themselves, so start packing a sepa- 


rate suitcase with toys. Books are a 
must, as well as two decks of cards 
for double solitaire. Small boats for 
bathtime fit right in with the mari- 
time atmosphere. Inexpensive—and 
worth a hundred times its small 
packing space—is a combination 
board game of the type that has 
from sixteen to 52 different games. 
Our six-year-old son found his erec- 
tor set particularly valuable. No 
rubber balls, please, unless you 
want to worry about their going 
over the side—and your children 
after them! One old standby, such 
as a favorite doll or teddy bear, is 
a good idea for helping the children 
settle down at bedtime. 

For active minds and fingers, a 
grab-bag of cellulose tape, construc- 
tion paper, crayons, pencils and, 
above all, large tablets of writing 
paper, is well worth the small room 
it will take. Don’t forget scissors, 
too—a pair for each child. 

Two things we forgot—and 
bought at our very first port—were 
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inexpensive binoculars (even toy 
ones will do) and a small map. The 
children will love to show you just 
where your freighter is going, and 
they'll derive hours of enjoyment 
from scanning the seas through 
their glasses for passing boats, 
whales, flying fish and porpoises. 
Once aboard ship, continue with 
as much of your home routine as 
possible. Show the children where 
they must keep their toys and their 
clothes. See that they “pick up” each 
night before retiring, that they 
bathe the same time as at home and 
that they change for dinner. That's 
“change,” not “dress’’—one of thead- 
vantages of a freighter over a regu- 
lar passenger vessel. By making 


them feel and act as much at home ~ 


as possible, you’ll help the children 
overcome any strangeness they may 
be experiencing over their new sur- 
roundings. 

Your freighter’s routine will be 
so rigid and inflexible that your 
children won’t have time to become 
bored with anything. On the Lis- 
holt, for example, we seemed con- 
stantly getting ready for breakfast 
at 8:15, luncheon at 12:15, tea (with 
pastries) at 3:00, dinner at 5:30 
and, two or three times each week, 
movies on the after-deck. Should 
your children be early risers, as most 
are, a bowl! of fruit in their cabin 
for pre-breakfast munching will 


FREIGHTER TYPES 


F you travel on foreign registry 
iT freighters, you'll find all sizes 

and shapes, but U.S. ships have 
largely been standardized by the use 
of stock designs. Latest of these is the 
Mariner class of super freighters, 525 
feet long with a speed of twenty 
knots. In general; U.S. cargo car- 


riers are classified by their “C” 


designation. A C-4 is 500-550 feet 
long, a C-3, with seventeen-knot speed, 
450-500 feet; a C-2, making about 
sixteen knots, 400-450 feet and the 
400-feet-or-less C-l’s drive along 
at approximately fourteen knots. 
In addition, there are still many 
of the 2,500 wartime Liberty ships 
and 400 Victory ships in service 
today. 
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help tide them over those early- 
morning hunger pains. 

Then, too, there’s the double- 
barrelled blessing that many of your 
ship’s crew will be married people 
who miss their families as much as 
anyone else—and children are a 
rarity aboard freighters. So unless 
your children are Peck’s Bad Boy 
and Little Lulu incarnate, you'll 
find them being lionized, fussed 
over and generally spoiled from the 
moment they set foot on ship. Our 
son and our eight-year-old daughter 
spent hours on the sun-bathed shel- 
ter-deck “helping” the crew paint 
out rust spots under the fatherly eye 
of the bosun. They ranged the 
Lisholt from engine room to chart 
room, discovering what makes a 
drive-shaft turn, how a radar screen 
is operated, how meals are prepared 
in rough weather. All this and more 
is only part of the wonderful new 
world your children will discover, 


and actively take part in, aboard a 


freighter. 

This is not to say that your chil- 
dren will have to work their pas- 
sage! Even freighters have their 
makeshift shuffleboard, quoits and 
similar deck games. The Lisholt 
didn’t have a swimming pool, but 
many freighters do rig one up on 
the sun deck and yours may be one 
of them. Bring bathing trunks 
along, just in case. At least they'll 
come in handy for sun-bathing. 

Most of your stopovers will be 
for a day or less, but don’t try to do 
too much, particularly at your first 
port of call. While both of you and 
your children may have gained your 
sea legs, you will have lost your land 
legs for sure! Your first sightseeing 
hour on land will feel the equiva- 
lent of a ten-mile hike. It’s best to 
agree on one place to visit—prefer- 
ably a park or playground where 
the children will have a chance to 
run and stretch their legs—and let 
it go at that. There will be more 
ports later along the way. 

Although one advantage in sight- 
seeing by freighter is that you don’t 
have the ordinary travel expense of 
meals and hotel rooms, staying at 
a native—not an “Americanized’’— 
hotel may be an enjoyable and wel- 
come break if your stopover is a 
long one. It’s also a good oppor- 
tunity for learning about local cus- 


toms. While the Lisholt unloaded 
coal for two and a half days at 
Osaka, the four of us stayed in a - 
sliding-walled, tatami-floored Janam 
nese hotel room. The children 
found the novelty of the Japanese 
family-style bath alone worth every 
yen of the small hotel bill. 

In Asia _ particularly, and true. 
to a lesser extent elsewhere, it is a 
good idea to avoid so-called Ane 
can food and stick closely to the na- 
tive diet. After all, the natives have” 
been eating it for years. The only 
time our children became ill was_ 
after eating an “American-style 4 
salad in Tokyo! =) 

Obviously, no one caught read- 
ing a travel magazine needs to be 
told why travel is so good for chil- 
dren. But the most rewarding factor — 
of freighter travels has yet to be 
mentioned. 4 

Freighters are unique in the 
travel field in that they alone make 
it possible for you and your children - 
to be a real family. Not for you to” 
worry about are the expense and~ 
formality of the luxury liner, the 
children’s boredom on a plane or 
their cooped- up feeling on a train. 
Mother is free from cooking and — 
household drudgery. Dad is not~ 
resting from a hard day’s work. | . 
There’s nothing on your hands but 
time, time to re-acquaint yourselves 
with each other and, incidentally — 
perhaps, with the fascinating world — 
of the sea. @ : 


FREIGHTER FUNDS 


ARES FOR the 44-day voyage 

from New York to Hong Kong 

came to $550 each, half-fare for 
the children, thus totaling $1,650 or 
$9.37 per day per person. Similar 
cabins with adjacent rather than pri- 
vate baths would have been but $500, 
or $1,500 for a family of four. Pas- 
sage from the West Coast is $125 
cheaper, or $1,125 for a family of 
four from Los Angeles. Roundtrips 
between the U.S. and the West Indies 
or South Ametica range anywhere 
from $175 up per adult, depending | 
upon itinerary and line. Remember | 
that freighter passage entitles each 
passenger, whether child or adult, to 


40 cubic feet of free storage in the 
hold. 
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BY ISOBEL ARONIN 


N FEBRUARY I1, 1958, the official centenary observances will begin at France’s 
famed city of Lourdes. Pilgrims, in normal times numbering 2,500,000 a year, 
will cluster in small streets, in the grotto of Massabielle, and around the bran- 

cardiers who transport the sick, at about twice that number. The program for the 
festivity, which is being promoted in almost every country of the world, includes 
the opening of a 20,000-person amphitheatre, and the largest underground church 
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anywhere, to be named the Basilica 
of Pope Pius X. Lourdes has 
changed much in the century since 
the peasant girl, Bernadette, stood 
in the cave and made her discovery 
of the bubbling spring. Then it was 
an isolated town in the Pyrenees 
whose inhabitants spoke a local dia- 
lect far removed from modern 
French, and whose chief claim to 
fame rested on its importance as a 
strategic outpost in the Middle 
Ages. A chateau dating from the 
Twelfth Century still stands on a 
rocky spur, but it, like all things 
before 1858, has been overshadowed 
by the momentous happenings 
which followed. 

The story of Bernadette is, of 
course, well known. It has been told 
and retold in newspapers and maga- 
zines and in the novel and movie, 
The Song of Bernadette. Briefly, the 
narrative tells of young Bernadette, 
daughter of a local miller, who was 
gathering firewood with her sisters 


and a friend. Being frail, she re- 
mained by the bank of the River 
Gave while the others waded across 
it. Soon afterwards, she had her first 
vision of what she described as a 
beautiful lady. On subsequent days 
she returned to the same grotto of 
Massabielle, and the experience was 
repeated. Speculation grew as to the 
character of the vision, and the 
meaning of the words “I am the 
Immaculate Conception’ which 
Bernadette reported that the lady 
had spoken to her. Crowds gath- 
ered, inquiries were held. One of 
the climaxes of the sessions came 
when Bernadette dug in the earth 
and revealed a spring, an action 
which she said that she had- done 
on orders from the Lady. 

After many investigations, the 
Roman Catholic Church was_satis- 
fied that the vision was indeed a 
true appearance of the Virgin Mary. 
In 1933, Bernadette was canonized 
a Saint. The spring which she had 


4 
discovered became the focal point 
of pilgrimages to Lourdes, for it 
was said that by bathing in or drink- 
ing the water, many people were 
cured of hitherto incurable illnesses. 

Today, in addition to the great 
grotto and _ its sparkling water, 
Lourdes contains six hospitals and 
numerous places of worship, of 
which the most famous is the Chap- 
el of the Rosary. Souvenirs of Ber- 
nadette’s life range from the house 
in which she was born to plaster 
statuettes sold by sidewalk vendors. 
Nearly every day of the year, even’ 
in normal times, there is an official 
pilgrimage of some kind. The peni- 
tents can be seen at solemn Mass at 
8:30 a.m., at prayer before the niche 
where Bernadette saw the Lady, or 
in the long winding torchlight pro- 
cessions at night that weave down 
across the esplanade and over the 
river. 

The entrance to the grotto itself 
is being enlarged to receive the 


Pilgrims pour into Lourdes at rate of 2,500,000 yearly but centenary celebration is expected to draw double that number to Bernadette's grotto 
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; 
throngs of visitors who will come 
‘to Lourdes in Centenary Year. To 
create this space, part of the moun- 
‘tain will be cut away. An extra 
\bridge on the River Gave will give 
| viewing room to even more people. 
Overflow crowds, too numerous 
even for the 200 hotels in the city, 
will probably be housed in emer- 
gency camps on the outskirts of 
Lourdes. 5 
For those whose stay is limited to 
a few hours, Air France will fly di- 
‘rect planes from Paris. Sabena will 
serve travelers at the Brussels 
World’s Fair with special flights 
fens Belgium. As always, the 


French National Railroads will 
have frequent speedy connections 
for the 555-mile journey from Paris. 
Tourists who arrive without ad- 
vance notice at Lourdes will find 
‘that no prior registration is ever 
needed to use the baths, springs and 
: places of worship. However, in this 
Centenary Year, those who make 
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hotel reservations earliest will be 
assured of smoothed travel plans. 

The great dates of celebration are 
scattered throughout the year. Feb- 
ruary 1] marks the exact anniver- 
sary of the first apparition. Febru- 
ary 18, the Fete of Saint Bernadette, 
marks the third vision. March 25, 
the Fete of the Annunciation, is the 
date on which the Lady first re- 
vealed her identity. July 16 honors 
the date of the last appearance of 
the vision of Bernadette. From Sep- 
tember 10-17, an International 
Marian Congress will meet at 
Lourdes, with delegates from all 
over the world. 

Nearly every day sees an official 
pilgrimage. Each one will follow 
the same schedule, and chaplains on 
hand will help individual visitors 
to become affiliated with one of 
them, if they choose to do so. In the 
morning there will be Mass at the 
Basilica, at the new underground 
church of Pope Pius X, or at the 


On Feb. 11, 1858, Bernadette first saw apparition of Virgin Mary in Grotto of Massabielle, where pilgrims now come to pray for miraculous cures. 


grotto, and, wherever the Mass is 
held, a visit to the grotto as well. In 
the afternoon there will be a solemn 
procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and, in the evening, torch- 
light processions. 

Many of the travelers who make 
their journey will come to find 
peace of spirit. Some will come 
merely as interested tourists. Others, 
including those of all shades of be- 
lief, will travel with the hope that 
the waters of Lourdes will help to 
bring about a cure for some physi- 
cal disability. The Medical Board 
of Lourdes, composed of doctors of 
many and no faiths, is always ready 
to investigate facts of any seemingly 
inexplicable cures. 

For those who wish to have their 
eventual improvement followed by 
the board, a three-step program is 
advised. First, registration with 
your home town diocese. Second, 
complete medical file with case his- 
tory from personal doctor. Third, 
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personal contact with the board in 3 
Lourdes, which may be made- 
through one of the two welcoming 
centers: the Bureau Bernadette, 22 
Ave. Bernadette Soubirous, and the — 
Bureau Ste. Marie, 11 Rue Langelle. 
The number of cures classed as_ 
miraculous by the Church is limit-_ 
ed. All natural explanations must — 
be ruled out first. It is said also by — 
the devout that many of those who — 
are healed do not place their cases 
under the supervision of the medi- 
cal bureau. Stories of those who are — 
made well instantly are legion. It 
is said to happen anywhere—while 
taking a morning walk, when sit- 4 
ting alone in the sun, and not neces- — 
sarily only when at prayer or when 
bathing in the water. This fact is 
cited as proof of the fact that it is 
the spiritual, not the material, qual- 
ity of Lourdes which heals. In any 
case, scientific analyses of the water 
itself have revealed no properties or 
. .chemicals that are not present in 
any other mountain spring water. 

Many people may wish to form a 
local pilgrimage group from mem- 
bers of their own diocese, and finan- 
cial benefits are accorded parties 
traveling together. For example, 
French National Railroads offers 
discounts for groups of ten, and fur- 
ther discounts for groups of 30. 

Seriously disabled travelers may 
find it necessary to arrange for am- 
bulance and hospital services at 
points of transit such as Paris. In 
Lourdes the ambulance service is 
located at 12 Blvd. de la Grotte. 
The names of the hospitals are the 
Hospital Bernadette, the Hospital 
Notre Dame des Douleurs, the Hos- 
pitalite Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
the Clinique Bernadette, the Clin- 
ique Cazavent, and the Clinique 
Chatenay. 

The services of the volunteer 
stretcher bearers are free. ‘They 
meet all trains and help pilgrims on 
trips to the grotto and the baths. 

Lourdes has always been one of 
Europe's foremost sites, and during 
its Centenary Yt unquestionably 
merits high value as a prime place 
to visit. @ 
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Sprawled alongside River Gave, Lourdes has 
six hospitals, 200 hotels, numerous churches. 
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IHOTEL HEADLINERS 


i Sumptuous New Wing Expands San Juan’s Caribe Hilton 


ELEBRATING the eighth anni- 
versary of the Caribe Hilton 
Hotel, Puerto Rico’s Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin opened’ the re- 
‘sort’s new Garden Wing on Decem- 
‘ber 7. Rising seven stories between 
» the main structure and ancient Fort 
San Geronimo, the new 100-room 
| wing fronts the sea, and brings total 
‘accommodations at Hilton’s San 
Juan site to 445 rooms. 
| The new wing is connected to 
the main building by a covered gar- 
den walk bordered by shops featur- 
‘ing native Puerto Rican handi- 
‘crafts and rises above gardens 
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studded with such novelties as a 
pool with flamingos. Completely 
air-conditioned throughout, the 
Garden Wing’s rooms all have pri- 
vate baths and each features a ter- 
race overlooking the ocean. The 
wing is an integral part of the resort 
hotel, and guests have full access to 
the existing pool, private beach, 
tennis courts, solarium, casino and 
similar entertainments. 

As shown in the _ illustration 
above, the new wing bears a family 
resemblance to its elder sister, 
whose designers won an interna- 
tional architectural award. 


Phoenix Oasis Lets You Bring Your Own Room For View 


zona, about fifteen minutes 
from Phoenix, the Oasis Mobile 
Home Park makes you supply your 
own room. The recently-opened 
—30-acre trailer park offers most of 
the other typical conveniences of 
modern hotels and motels, however, 
including a heated swimming pool, 
putting green, shuffleboard courts, 
a palm-surrounded recreation hall 


OST HOTELS provide every- 
Mein but at Scottsdale, Ari- 
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with dance floor, lounge and 
library. In a separate building is a 
kitchen with built-in ranges, a laun- 
dromat, TV and shower rooms and 
a photography darkroom for the use 
of camera fans. 

The Oasis accommodates 250 
trailers, each with more than 3,000 
square feet of space available for 
landscaping, patio-building — or 
what-you-will. Rentals, yearly, are 
$550. 


ODDS AND INNS 


‘BP NVERGLADES National Park now 
has new, 60-unit motel with air- 
conditioned restaurant, cock- 
tail lounge, as part of $10,000,000 ex- 
pansion program at Flamingo, in- 
cluding new 200-boat marina, camp- 
ing grounds, museum. . . . Spanish 
say 450-year-old Inn of the Catholic 
Sovereign at Santiago, renovated in 
1954 into luxurious modern hotel, 
is packing in Continentals but re- 
mains relatively unknown to U.S. 
travelers to Spain. . . . New Presi- 
dential dining “room at Wash- 
ington, D.C.’s Mayflower Hotel 
features favorite dinners of U.S. 
presidents. . . . Groton, Conn., has 
recently-opened Knott hotel on 10- 
atre site just east of New London 
Bridge with 60 guest rooms, patio, 
swimming pool. .. . Germany now 
boasts 30 castles where tourists can 
find room with board for as little 
as $1.78 per day, everything guar- 
anteed medieval except mattresses, 
plumbing. . . . New Cabana Club 
and Pool at Ft. Montagu Beach 
Hotel, Nassau, has 30 bed-sitting 
units with private bath, balconies 
beside big pool rigged to bubble 
like champagne, for $44.00 daily 
single, $52.00 double. . . . Finns are 
building new 17-guest inn in Uts- 
joki, northernmost commune _ in: 
Finland, complete with sauna baths. 
. Havana Riviera hotel opened in 
mid-December with 400 rooms tow- 
ering 20 stories at cost of $12,000,- 
000. ... Austria, famed for its cellar 
cafes, now has cave restaurant at 
Lur Grotto near Graz with elevator 
taking guests down to dinner. . . . 
In preparation for expected rush 
during Israel’s tenth anniversary 
celebration, tourist officials have 
arranged to supplement hotel space 
with 2,500 private rooms in Tel 
Aviv, Jerusalem, Haifa, at rates of 
$2-3.00 daily. . . . Seteais, former 
residence of royalty outside Lisbon, 
has been opened as deluxe hotel, 
single rooms with meals at $8-13.00, 
doubles $13-23.00. ... New unit of 
lanai suites going up at Kona Inn, 
Kailua, Island of Hawaii, is expect- 
ed to catch some of increasing num- 
bers of visitors to islands who over- 
flow Oahu... . Sheraton chain is in- 
stalling electronic reservations sys- 
tem in all 45 hotels of its chain. 
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Travel Crossroads 


BY TED SHANE 


Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


Faces the world over 

Famous Russian canner 
High-toned pipe 

Lamb’s pig 

Thisa and Theram—on Olympus 
Cedars came from here in Bibli- 
cal times 

This has nine satellites (poss. ) 
This was Governor Smith’s 
These come before the twos and 
three 

I’m embarrassed myself at this 
nakedness i 

What to tell your infant son 
This is after land in the Navy 
What he is in France 

These caused the silkworms to 
go on strike 

This man never pays off 

City on the Oka River (poss.) 
My wife puts everything in these 
This has a stiff collar and is 
always passing over a bar 

These look down on Russia 
Indicated positively his opinions 
This belongs to a South Ameri- 
can city 


| Kind of heel you find in South 


Carolina 

Percolates slowly, as an idea in 
a dunce’s brain 

Holy Marx, Silent Marx, all is 
calm with musical sparks! 
This is the heart of the matter 
Girl supposed to be in distress 
Yours, Ted. 

Wettest bank in Italy 

This came with the rent 


| What the radio commentator did 


when he mislaid his false teeth 
These are very reliable carriers 
What the moon dog was not 
What to take to a lecture on the 
atom bomb 

New York of Kenya 

Just one sounds like two 

Take this away from your pet 
snake 
Look for 
numbers 
One of the results of ocean travel 
in a calm sea 

What to get in Lima, Peru 


Norwegians here in 


Vertical 
Quick way to get to Los Angeles 
from Copenhagen without touch- 
ing New York (2 wds.) 


He got the worst of the fight in 
the garden 

What they call VIPs in London 
The Great A & P 

Greek daddy 
Sharpen up 
peeler 

This will give Nasser a headache 
if he stays out in it too long 
The United States 

This was a pointed criticism 
Country bumpkins who have no 
television sets 

Ici 

These travel in very high circles 
This is big 

The things that arrive at twelve 
The end of all space dogs 
What Mama said to Papa as 
he entered Junior’s room 

Cotton pod in Dixie 

Bill collector’s victims 

Colored pictures and_ scenes 
were on this long before Vista- 
Vision 

What it takes to make a man 
She thinks her young are perfect 
lambs 

What Mussolini could never get 
on to his head 

Do this with a ladder at mid- 
night 

One of the most easily broken 
things ever made 

What the Demo€rats hope to do 
at the next election 

This is always going for a spin 
Very dry in Paris 

This is where a Ford can get 
above a Cadillac 

The long view—over the nose 
Look for Port-au-Prince here 

In Britain this has been shrink- 
ing for some years 

Things travels grow out of 

Old Fashioned (abb.) 
These are abolished 
corporations 
I understand 
wds.) 
Presidential gaff on his yacht 
Head-long thing from a _ high 
spot into the drink 

This will Slaughter you 

Here’s what you’ll find a movie 
star in 

This is able scrambling 
Nor’east by Nor’! 

Silently steal away! 


New England (abb.) 


the old whisker 


by large 


this means (2 


Special for 
SINGLES 


BY GERALD FIRESTONE 


VERYBODY TRAVELS to see the sights, but whether 
with a tour group or on your own sometimes the 
mileage between monuments may be the worst 
part of wandering. You can find yourself in company 
you don’t enjoy—or with no company at all. 
To dispel the loneliness and to make sure that there 
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is levity as well as safety in numbers, Gramercy Tours — 


in New York City has created what it calls “a new con- 
cept in vacation travel.” For lack of a better all-inclu- 
sive word to describe the trip idea, Bachelor Party 
wraps up the tour name—but any single spirit, male or 
female, can sign up for the outings. 

There’s no guarantee that the guys will numerically 
even off with the gals, but that’s probably everybody’s 
hope. At least, the idea is to brighten up the travels of 
unmarried persons. 

A whole series of Bachelor Party excursions is 
planned, not just one. Lead-off on the single specials 
was a Christmas jaunt to Rome and Paris. The Party 
pushed off on a sellout basis, somewhat of a record in 
the travel industry because only six weeks preceded 
announcement of the outing. 

First of the follow-ups is a 23-day Valentine Party 
leaving New York aboard the Independence February 
12 for the Mediterranean and major capitals of Europe, 
reaching home again on the United States March 7. 
Special features of the Valentine voyage include a visit 
to Italy’s motion picture center, Cinecitta, and attend- 
ance at a European jazz session. There will also be a fes- 
tive night at the Lido in Paris and a theatre evening in 
London. Its rate runs from $875 up. 


Lords and ladies unable to make the hearty Valen- . 


tine trip can get set for a March march on Mexico, and 
another junket, this time by plane, is slated for a whirl 
to the West Indies. Scheduled for May 10 through 25, 
the Caribbean capers will make the most of a tropic 
clime to keep the men and misses in a mirthful mood. 

Still in the formative stage is a hoped-for hop to 
Hawaii at a later date. 

President of Gramercy Tours, Richard Lowenstein, 
says of the Bachelor Party trips that‘there is no average 
or norm to describe a cruise member but adds: “Most 
of the party goers are middle-aged from every walk of 
life, and are interested in a party all the way, not just 
at one or two stops.” 

As with the initial excursion, prices for all the Bache- 
lor Party programs will be held under $1,000. @ 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 
4 


HE S. §. Theodor Herzl, a new bright star on the 
Mediterranean, made its first voyage late in 1957. 
From what country does it come? 

2. Le Train Blext From Calaisgo Paris to Avignon, 
Cannes, Juan-les-Pins, Nice, Monte Carlo, San Remo. 
Agatha Christie on€e Wrote a mystery story about it. 
Why is it called thé Blue Train? 


3. On the French Riviera which is closer to Monte 
Carlo—Cannes or Nice? 


4. In what European city is there a legend saying that 
if you throw a coin in a certain fountain, you will sure- 
ly return there? 


5. Where is St. Patrick’s Cathedral? 

6. What is the northernmost state of South America? 
7. Where will you go to see Kruger National Park? 
8. Where is the Huntington Library? 


* 

9. This country consists of nearly four-fifths of a well- 
known dry peninsula whose steppe-sons look out on 
miles of barren land distinguished for its aridity. It has 
no lakes, no rivers and the top of it is called “Abode of 
Emptiness.” At the present moment, a lot of Americans 
are there. Name the country. 


10. Where will you find a great and famous city on 
the East Coast of America—within a city? 


11. Name the five states that bound Virginia. 


12. So you're a nature lover! Where would you go to 
find the following animals in their native climes: hip- 
popotamus, kangaroo, penguin, tiger, walrus? 


13, Can you name three states in Australia? 


14. Here’s one for you Anglo-maniacs: How many 
compartments are there in a second-class corridor coach 
on British Railways? 


15. Is Ghana: 
(1) A newly independent country in Africa? 
(2) Capital of Timbuctu? 
(3) Another name for Guiana? 


(4) Bean dish in Lima, Peru? 
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DAD! MOM! 


Start them with this.... 


COMPLETE, IMPORTED 
FISHING KIT FOR 


§ > : 5 0 POSTPAID 


Here is the ideal “starter” for that young 
fisherman-to-be. The kit contains all the equip- 
ment that he, or she, will need to start the search 
for “the one that got away.” 


These kits also make great gifts for nieces, 
nephews or neighbors’ kids. 


Kit Contains: 
Six-Foot Rod ¢ Reel ¢ Line 

Assorted Split Shot ¢ Assorted Hooks 
Swivel © Assorted Lures ¢ Float 

A Panfish Dunker, Complete With Line, 
Float, Sinker and Hook 

Carrying Case Included 


| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO. 
| 43-49 4ist St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Please send ............ Imported Fishing Kits at $3.50 
| per kit. 
! Total remittance ...............0..00. 


j Name -—_—$_____$_-_-____ 
Address 3 SS SSS eee 


Dept. TI2 
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Fish-rich Humboldt Current cuts in close to Ecuador's 
coast, keeps nets of native fishermen full, offers 
visiting anglers chance to snag monster marlin. 


#4 


Among many native handi- 
crafts, weaving of alparga- 
tas—fibre sandals—is fre- 
quent Ecuadorian pastime. 


EXQUISITE 


BY B. de HOLGUIN 


AKE A 20,000-foot volcano, add a lush tropical 

coastline, sprinkle with beautiful women, and mix 

with tantalizing music to combine the ingredients 
that make Ecuador exquisite. 

Flying down to Ecuador from New York takes close 
to fourteen hours and $224, tourist class. Avianca will 
be glad to take you to Quito, the capital, in a luxurious- 
ly decorated Super-Constellation. Panagra will fly you 
to either Quito or to the major seaport, Guayaquil. 
Avianca flies Tuesdays and Saturdays. Panagra goes to 
Quito Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays. 
The roundtrip fare to Quito on either airline is $413 
tourist, $529.20 first class. 

Arriving in Quito, you have a choice of three excel- 
lent hotels. All cost between $4.00 andl $5.00 for a single 
room and bath, European plan. Choose the Humboldt 
for its fine roof-garden restaurant, where you sit seven 
stories up above the cobblestone streets, with a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding red-tiled roofs, cupolas 
and mountains. Go to the Colon if you want superlative 
food, for this hotel boasts the finest restaurant in town. 
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High in Ecuador's Andes, legs of lamb soon to be served 
| in Quito's exquisite restaurants put on poundage 
in pasture at 12,000-foot altitude. 


Country surrounding Quito 
contains snow-capped peaks S 
with Alpine-like lake resorts, 


dyed-hairedIndians(below). 


UADOR 


| 

| 

| Take the Embajador, situated on beautiful Avenida 
Colon in the best residential neighborhood, if you in- 
tend to stay for any length of time. 

Quito boasts several gourmet-style restaurants other 
than those found in the principal hotels. And, at any 
restaurant in town, you need not pay more than $2.00 
for dinner. Rincon de Cecilia offers Italian specialties 
as well as typical Ecuadorian food. ‘The Normandie lists 

French delicacies on a menu that also includes Ecua- 

: dorian dishes. Florida serves international-type entrees 

_ designed to satisfy any palate. Epicure is the place to 

go for the best Ecuadorian native cooking. 

: To hear the tantalizing music, visit nightclubs where 

: you enjoy a good dinner, and dance to the exotic 
rhythms of pasillos, llaraview or azguanitos. Try the 
grill room downstairs in the Hotel Humboldt, or watch 
the floor shows at Pigalle, and at Bagatelle. 

For more serious sightseeing, start with a visit to the 
monument that marks the equator’s position, 25 miles 
north of Quito. An interesting fact exists in connection 
with this area. It seems that Inca astronomers computed 
that the exact center of the world was marked by the 
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Monument marks line where 


modern science says equa- 
tor lies but ancient Incas 
missed site by only one mile. 


Cerro de Marco, a mountain that rises on the edge of 
the valley where the mountain is located, and it turned 
out that modern scientists proved their calculations 
were incorrect by less then a mile. 

Another interesting side trip will take you to the hot 
springs at Valle de los Chillos. Here you will swim in 
pools filled with mineral water heated by a nearby vol- 
cano. On this trip, try to stop at Sangolqui. This is a 
small town outside Quito that adds cockfights on Sun- 


days as an extra attraction for visitors to its hot springs. 


Tourists enjoy a visit to the Otavalo Fair, a tradi- 
tional Indian gathering that takes place every Sunday. 
The natural setting for this fair is nothing less than 
magnificent, the town lying on the shores of San Pablo 
Lake, completely surrounded by 14,000-18,000-foot 
mountains. 

From Otavalo it is only some two hours farther by 
car to Ibarra, where there is a splendid tourist hotel. 
Here there are more lakes in a setting of jagged peaks. 
Ibarra offers fascinating opportunities for the study of 
Ecuador’s high-altitude Indians. 

The town of Santo Domingo de los Colorados grants 
further opportunities for an acquaintanceship with 
pure-blooded Indians. This town is situated 80 miles 
from Quito and may be reached in a few hours. Here 
the tribe of Colorados paint their semi-nude bodies with 
garishly-tinted stripes. The men dye their hair a bril- 
liant red with achiotte seeds, while the women wear 
their long braids a natural black but tied with many- 
hued ribbons. 

Returning to Quito, you may enjoy the amenities 
of civilization at their peak by visiting the city’s various 
clubs. The newly completed Country Club is particu- 
larly lovely, built on the slopes of Pichincha Mountain, 
its huge glass picture-windows dominating the scene, 
while its golf course and tennis courts are laid out in 
the valley. The Club Hipico de la Carolina is a fashion- 
able site for lunching on a Sunday at the races, where 
you mix with local society placing bets. Club Pichincha 
is a downtown men’s club of a type like the Metropoli- 
tan Club in New York City. The Circulo Militar is a 
grandiose establishment built with full elegance at the 
turn of this century, when its great crystal chandeliers 
and ornate furniture drew continental admiration. 

To know Quito well, tourists find it worthwhile to 
visit the world-famous churches built there. The 
ancient Rosario Chapel in Santo Domingo, and La 
Compania are considered to be the most perfect ex- 
amples of Spanish colonial architecture found in the 
Western Hemisphere. Other fine examples of baroque 
and rococo are San Francisco, La Merced, El Sagrario, 
the Cathedral, and San Austin. In all of these you find 
heavily carved altars, walls and ceilings of gold leaf. 
Also, these churches serve as excellent showcases for the 
incomparable Quiteno school of Colonial art. The 
statues, in their gold and silver-embossed robes, are 
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particularly worthy of study due to the sensitive artistry 
employed in the creation of their ascetic-looking faces. 

Experts recommend an additional visit to the Gua- 
pulo Monastery, located outside of Quito. This excur- 
sion takes you to the charming patios and cloisters 
where monks made their gentle meditations during 
Colonial days. 

More worldly entertainment may be found at the 
Olympic Stadium, where as many as 50,000 fans may 
shout a local football team to victory. Aside from this 
stadium there is also the Coliseo Cubierto de Deportes, 
with a capacity for 5,000 spectators of such popular 
indoor sports as basketball. 

Another type of sport which finds favor in Ecuador, 
and is exclusive to the country, Cnsists of hitting a 
six-pound solid-rubbey ball with an heroic-sized fifteen- 
pound glove studdegewith knobs. Teams of two and 
three are formed to compete on either side of a court. 


~No net divides the players. This game began in 


Colonial times when the Spaniards devised it as an 
adaptation of pelota basca to celebrate the discovery of 
rubber. 

An easier game, called pelota nacional, is played with 
a cotton ball and substitutes wood planks to be used as 

‘rackets instead of the heavy spiked gloves. 

For those tourists who want to learn more about 
Quito’s Colonial days or the era when it was an outpost 
of the Inca Empire, there are several educational mu- 
seums available. The Museo Nacional, Museo de San 
Francisco, Museo de Santg Domingo and the private 
collection belonging to the Jijon y Camano family all 
offer excellent opportunities for study. 

Other museums worthy of mention are the Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana and the Museo de Instrumentos 
Musicales. The first, belonging to a unique organiza- 
tion which not only collects all the literature written 
in the nation but may offer to publish any author's 
work free of cost, operates a radio station, and edits 
a monthly review. The second museum has a collection 
of 6,000 musical instruments gathered from all over 
the world. This collection was made possible by the 
sensible method of trading Inca and pre-Inca musical 
instruments for foreign antiques from museums of oth- 
er cultures. 

Leaving Quito for Guayaquil via Panagra, a flight 
that costs 200 sucres or approximately $11.00 at the 
present exchange of seventeen sucres for $1.00, you 
enjoy a fascinating contrast. You leave the snowcapped 
mountains for a sun-drenched sea, a cold climate for the 
tropics. Your eyes, grown accustomed to a jagged brown 
landscape, learn to appreciate the lush green foliage of 
the jungle. Your diet changes too. Guayaquil offers you 
seviche made from lobsters, shrimp, corvina or clams in 
place of Quito’s goat meat, pork fritters, corn cakes and 
sweet potatoes. The music is different too. In Quito, 
the Incas and their descendants had brought an Indian 
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Mountain town of Ambato is jammed by marketing Indians on Sundays. 


Manta, fishing port near Guayaquil, maintains many of early customs. 
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ecuador 


melancholy into the zaguanitos, pasillos and llaravies. 
In Guayaquil, the Negro element enlivens the old Span- 
ish tunes now transformed into albazos. Humor raises 
its clownish head and enter’ the coastal music with the 
saucy rhymes and piquant phrases of the amorfinos. 

The native clothing undergoes an important meta- 
morphosis too. Whereas the Andean Indians bundle 
up in homespun and cover their heads with felt hats, 
the Guayaquileno is content to sport short cotton trou- 
sers and a jipijapa hat, of the type which became mis- 
takenly famous the world over under the name of 
“Panama” when actually these hats came from ‘Ecua- 
dor. . 

In Guayaquil, you find three first-class hotels. There 
is the Humboldt (belonging to the same chain that 
owns hotels by that name in Quito and Salinas) , the 
Metropolitana and the Continental. The air-condi- 
tioned Humboldt is recommended as the best of the 
three according to international standards, although 
it costs $6.00 a day compared to the $3.50 charged by 
the other two. 

Good restaurants in town are the Capri, the Fort- 
ich, the Gutierrez and the Salon Rosado. All of these 
_ specialize in Guayaquil’s superlative seafood. There 
are three nightclubs worthy of mention: the grill 
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This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4, -50 each 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
J Men's 


1 enclose $ 


Check one OD Ladies’ 


This offer is limited to NTC members 
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room in the Hotel Crillon, El Inca and E] Dulzura. 


Interesting sidetrips outside Guayaquil include an ~ 


excursion to the bathing beaches at Salinas, a boat trip 
down the Baule River, and a visit to Puna Island. 

Guayaquil is located on the banks of the Guayas 
River, some five hours by motorboat to the sea. There- 
fore, to enjoy ocean swimming in the Pacific, it is neces-_ 
sary to take the one-hour drive to Salinas. There is a 
good asphalt highway that covers the 60 miles to 
Salinas and a resort hotel called the Tivoli to offer hos- 
pitality when yoy arrive there. 

The boat trip down the Baule River unrolls delight- 
ful tropical scenery and makes an interesting stop at 
the quaint town of Baule at the end of the run. 

Puna Island is the mooring station for the large sea- 
going vessels that visit Guayaquil. The Grace Line 
ships make regular stops here, as do other boats from 
all over the world. Tourists may visit them and enjoy 
lunch aboard. . 

A longer trip includes a four-day ocean journey to 
the Galapagos Islands, 520 miles from the mainland. 
Occasional calls are made at Las Encantadas, as the 
Galapagos are called, by steamers out of Guayaquil 
and by fishing boats operating from lesser ports. 
These islands are the home of giant 300-year-old tur- 
tles. [See TRAVEL, Dec., 1957] 

Returning to Guayaquil, you may wish to visit some 
of the clubs. The Guayaquil Tennis Club will let you 
use its courts if you are presented through a member. 
The Guayaquil Yacht Club has boats that offer you an 
opportunity to fish for huge black marlin in the Hum- 
boldt Current, some six hours out of Guayaquil. The 
Club Union and the Club Metropolitano are social 
centers where the fashionable set dances at balls that 
take place during the carnival season. 

Before leaving Ecuador, try to stop at a few of the 
smaller towns such as Manta, Ambato and Cotocolloa. ~ 
Here you can see a purely Ecuadorian way of life, 
equally well-mixed of Spanish and Incan elements, and 
liberally seasoned with the demands of the sea and the 
soil. The strangeness of this life never fails to charm. 
Manta, within boating distance of Guayaquil, is a 
charming fishing village that retains much of the folk- 
lore of Colonial days. Ambato, a mountain town in the 
interior, offers a colorful market where the Indians 
bring wares such as cocoa beans, hand-woven alpargatas 
and embroidered bags. Cotocolloa is a picturesque vil- 
lage outside Quito, beyond the airport. It takes pride 
in the frescos painted on the porches of its old houses, 
and in the great cascades of steps thatJead down from 
its simple, ancient church to the plaza below. This 
church has an unusual tower that contrasts in its sever- 
ity with the rococo architecture in Quito. 

In their special way these small towns offer added 
ingredients that also combine to make Ecuador exqul- 
site, and promise a memorable tour. -@ 
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OT SO MANY- ¥eatsS* ago, you 
could easily trave =described ’ 
Liberia, with the exception of 
Foreign Legations apd the Execu- 
tive Mansion where the President 
dwells, as a place of tin roofs in the 
_ jungle where the beat of tom-toms 
announced funereal or joyful festiv- 
ities. ‘Today, sleek planes arrive 
from all over the world at spacious 
Robertsfield Airport, and Monrovia 
has all but abandoned its tin roofs. 
- Beautiful homes with swimming 
pools, modern schools, colleges and 
a university grace the city. A road 


a 
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Founded by freed slaves, 
Liberia is nearly as large as 
Ohio, has been independent for 


110 years, uses U.S. currency. 
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Young Liberians learn about Point Four library from U.S. librarian in Liberia's capital, Monrovia. 


to the Free Port of Monrovia is of 
wide, uncluttered concrete. Every- 
thing is in keeping with modern 
living. 

Before you fully grasp this 
change, you will be invited to gath- 
erings, pow-wows, banquets and for- 
mal dances, not to mention fashion 
shows at the Executive Mansion or 
school and college functions in mod- 
ern auditoriums. You will be drawn 
into the national life as if you were 
an expected relative. 

Liberia now has a population of 
approximately 2,000,000, many of 
whom are descendants of freed 
slaves from the U.S., liberated by 
the American Colonization Society 
in 1822, who founded Liberia as a 
home for them. From 1822 to 1839 
they appointed agents who gov- 
erned them, later making it a com- 
monwealth with a legislative coun- 
cil. On July 26, 1847, Liberia pro- 
claimed its Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and became a free, sovereign 
and independent state. 

The man responsible for foster- 
ing the nation’s current moderniza- 
tion program is Dr. William Va- 
canarat Shadrach Tubman, eight- 
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eenth President of Liberia. His 
open-door policy has brought 
wealth from more than fifteen na- 
tions in the form of investments 
which keep the health and econom- 
ic standing of the country in excel- 
lent shape. Liberia is also a charter 
member of the United Nations, 
and more than fifteen swank Lega- 
tions and Embassies line its rocky 
shores. It is intriguing to walk along 
and see the varied architecture, each 
in the style of its home country. 
Another feature worth a full 
morning is the main shopping ave- 
nue known as Water Street. You'll 
feel as if you are in Ali Baba land. 
Each nationality has stores featur- 
ing special merchandise. As you are 
threading your way through the 
crowds, richly clothed chiefs from 
interior villages, accompanied by 
wives wrapped in sheaths of silk, 
pass you by. Mohammedans in 
white, laden with baskets, will be 
your neighbors, and sewing ma- 
chines line doorways, all with na- 
tive tailors working them busy as 
bees. Outside the streamlined offices 
of Air France, young mothers stop 
and nurse a baby or rest awhile and 


take a nap. The incongruity of it 


makes a color picture of charm. All 


the natives smile and wish you good » 


morning, though often you are 
stepping over them in order to get 
by. 

The currency of Liberia is the 
same as the U.S., which makes it just 
another reason why ships from the 
seven seas come to the Free Port of 
Monrovia to trade. They like its 
medium of exchange, the safe 
American dollar. The official lan- 
guage is English, though native dia- 
lects are spoken by all Liberians. 

Afternoons, most people siesta at 
home. A fine way for a tourist to 
enjoy that time-honored custom is 
to go for a short cab ride, taking 
along a large sunshade, to residen- 
tial Sinkor, where the houses are 
built each in its own acre, and 
stretch out on a long golden beach. 
Have a picnic if you wish. But don’t 
attempt to walk much in the noon- 
day sun. You'll bake. 

The ocean stretches out before 
you in a restless and turbulent way. 
The waves, often 50 feet high, are 
always rough. Paddling and a quick 
dip at the water’s edge is refreshing, 
but real swimming is impossible. 
However, there is contentment re- 
laxing on those hard-packed sands 
while drowsily watching the tossed 
foam and dancing whitecaps. 

Later, take a drive to beautiful 
Mamba Point where the sea, sky 
and mountains meet in majestic 
solitude. Exotic flowers and hum- 
ble forget-me-nots grow wild and 
tall, and palm trees cast shadows in 
a setting where nature has the only 
voice. 

In the evening there are many 
places to visit which will give you a 
chance to know life in Monrovia. 
There is dancing nightly with a 
good band at the  Memarina 
Pavilion for only a small admission 
charge. The National Sports Com- 
mission in the city center has free 
shows, movies, tennis and volley 
ball. The Audio Visual Center, not 
far from Sinkor’s rocky shores on 
Camp Johnson Road, has splendid 
photographic exhibitions and films 
shown on Liberia, all admission 
free. 

The highlight of a visit to Liberia 
could be the Firestone Rubber 
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Plantation, 50 miles from Monrovia 
at Harbel. It reminds you of a small, 
)pleasant American town, and also 
houses the spacious Robertsfield 
Airport. Thousands of tall rubber 
trees are a remembered sight, as 
boys tapping the rich white liquid 
into pails go Trom tree to tree. The 


| African employees live on the plan- 


tation in specially constructed 
homes built around a_ Palaver 
House where later they all meet for 
‘recreation and talk. Firestone has 
its own schools, - hospitals and 


and their families. Tribal cultures 
4 a ie 

are fostered and at least 15,000 

Liberians enjoy a better way of life 


than they had in the past.’"The 40,- 


S 


000 acres planted in 1928 have be- 
come many more, and in World 
War IT Liberia’s rubber supply was 
a factor which aided America and 
her allies. 

Diamond, manganese and urani- 
ium deposits, previously inaccessi- 
ble, are now easily reached by ver- 


_satile air-taxis. You can hop an 


air-taxi in Monrovia and fly the 
length and breadth of the country. 
‘These sky shuttles were inspired by 
an astute Liberian who was Minis- 
ter of Communications, and a barn- 
storming Swiss pilot together with a 
wide awake young Dutchman. 
Their success has been so great, you 
must book well in advance to get 
reservations. Fares are low, and 
schoolchildren studying in the capi- 
tal fly home weekends to their par- 
ents in the hinterland. 

The new Monrovia City Hotel is 
completely air-conditioned and has 
a cinema and theatre attached cap- 
able of seating 500 persons. Rates 
start at $10.00 a day. There are six 
other good hotels in the capital, less 
pretentious but each picturesque in 
its own way. The Izetta, situated 
like an old turreted castle in the 
heart of town, is a cozy rambling 
place with nice large rooms and 
good home cooking (U. S. style) 
and only $2.50 to $3.50 a day, with- 
out meals, but meals can be ar- 
ranged for at an all inclusive price. 
Nearby, the Hotel de France has 
the same rates and French cuisine. 
The Regent on Water Street offers 
plain but simple service and meals 
for only $5.50 a day. And set in a 
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water-front atmosphere, the Mesur- 


_ ado, formerly the leading hostelry, 


has excellent rooms with balconies 
from $5.00 a day and up. This is 
located near the port yet is very 
quiet and peaceful. 

Dining out in Monrovia is ex- 
tremely pleasurable as there are 
restaurants with a Continental flair 
lining the shores and having a back- 
ground of wild flowers, swaying 
palms and the sound of waves break- 
ing against the surf. Night falls 
swiftly and dark in the tropics and 
soft-colored lights from hidden 
branches of trees often look like 
nearby stars. The food is always 
European but you should dine at 
Liberian places just to try native 
dishes, mostly cooked around rice 
and palm oil, topped off by fish 
heavily fried. If you are bold 
enough with a taste for definitely 
strong food of a filling nature, go 
ahead and eat it, but make sure 
your digestion is good. 

There are also delightful open- 
air ice cream parlors run by Italians 
where the spaghetti, spumoni and 
snacks are the same as in Rome. 
Dotting the heart of Monrovia, 
their prices are extremely modest. 
On your second visit, the proprietor 
usually takes a personal interest in 
you and comes over to chat. Nearly 
everyone goes away with some of 
their freshly baked pastry, it is so 
delicious. These casual establish- 
ments are the meeting places of 
foreign consuls, and between four 
and five of an afternoon they all 
come for an espresso, tea or an iced 
beer. It’s a close-knit world among 
the diplomats, but if you are spend- 
ing a few days there you will find 
them nodding at you in acknowl- 
edgement with kindly smiles, which 
often leads to an invitation for 
you to join them at their table. 

To reach Liberia from the States, 
you can go via PAA in 26 hours and 
35 minutes of flying time and, 
upon arrival at Robertsfield, find 
you have gained an added five hours 
which actually makes the whole 
trip less than one day. For more 
leisurely travel, there are the good 
American cargo-linersrun by Farrell 
and Barber Lines from New York 
in two weeks. From most strategic 
ports in Europe, including Amster- 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 


Who’s Got The Car Keys? 


ost car keys must be one of the 

L commonest—and least neces- 

sary—frustrations in modern 

life. Here are some tips for avoiding 
it. 

Agree on one place the keys should 
be when they are not in use—a hook 
in the kitchen, a drawer by the tele- 
phone—and be sure they are there. 


Have a spare set of keys, and know 
where they are, too. A magnetized 
metal box will hold the keys under a 
fender or behind a bumper. Keys 
taped inside a hub cap are harder to 
get at, but they’re safe enough. A spare 
set in your wallet is fine for you— 
but they may not help a would-be 
driver who does not have your wallet. 

Copy the serial numbers off the 
keys and keep them in a safe place. 
Then if all keys are lost, you can 
have more made. 

Never lay your keys inside the lug- 
gage compartment, even for a min- 
ute. If it’s a self-locking trunk, it can 
be a very tough key-trap. 

Take the keys with you every time 
you leave your car. This discourages 
thieves and saves you the embarrass- 
ment of locking the keys inside. 

But what if the keys are locked in- 
side? If a window is open a little, 
pressure may open it enough to let 
you reach the door handle. Some- 
times a long hook made of a straight- 
ened coat hanger can be slipped by 
the no-draft window to reach the door 
handle. 

If you must break the glass, wrap 
a rock or hammer in cloth and pro- 
tect your hand with cloth or a glove. @ 
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liberia 


dam, Hamburg, Spain and the 
Canary Islands, connections can be 
made at least twice a month on pas- 
senger or freight-bearing vessels. 
Stopovers at small, interesting out- 
of-the-way ports make the voyage 
doubly enjoyable. Every time a ship 
comes in, it seems as if all Monrovia 
turns out to greet it. I can recall my 
first visit. Only three passengers be- 


sides myself were disembarking.” 


The crowds lining the docks made 
me wonder if it was a holiday. No, 
the Liberians simply love to wel- 
come strangers. When the young 
immigration officer in charge found 
out that I had no reservation and 
was there as an unheralded tourist 
all on my own, he flagged some 
Lebanese businessmen in their car 
and got me a ride to a hotel. 
Liberia’s interior is divided into 
three provinces, Western, Central 


and Eastern. Administrative heads , 


of these provinces are the Provincial 
Commissioners appointed by the 
President. Each province has several 
districts, sub-divided into towns and 
clans, headed by chiefs who are very 
colorful people and extremely help- 
ful to the groups they preside over. 
All the tribesmen go to their chiefs 
to settle problems when in any trou- 
ble. Of recent years these tribesmen 
have become intensely interested in 
their own national affairs both polit- 
ically, economically and _ socially. 
Their life is very placid, but for 
visiting strangers they will put on 
tribal dances and take you hunting 
and fishing. You may have to bed 
down for the night in a tent, but 
you'll awake to the tune of freshly- 
caught fish sizzling in a pan. 

On the French border in the Cen- 


tral Province, about 200 miles from * 


Monrovia lies Sanokole with forests 
full of rich timber, and an experi- 
mental huge hospital worth visit- 
ing. The natives live a pastoral life. 
There is good hunting in this re- 
gion, and furs are often used in- 
stead of currency. Sanokole can be 
reached by car or the Liberian Na- 
tional Airline. 

In the Western Province near the 
Sierra Leone border at Zui and 
Pendembu and the inner regions of 
Kolahun, leopards roam the bush, 
so if you want a leopard skin to take 


home—these are the places to find 


them. 
At Bomi Hills and around Cape 


Mount within 100 miles of the capi- — 
tal there are rich iron-ore deposits” 
and the excavations go on day and ~ 


night. 


Take your rainwear if visiting” 
during May to October, the rainy : 
season, but remember there is al-— 
ways plenty of bright sunshine and — 
the temperature is not extreme, _ : 


the year, with humidity rangi ES 


being 70 to 80 degrees throughout 


from 65 to 95 per cent. 


Modern bungalows for families — 
can also be rented from $30.00 to - 
$50.00 a week, in which case you'll 


become acquainted with your watch- — 
man, usually from an interior tribe. 


He will faithfully serve, dress up 

when you send him shopping, re- — 
turn hours later, even though you ~ 
gave him bus fare—he will have — 
walked in any case because it is-his — 
custom—then present his purchases — 
as if he were bestowing on you the — 
crown jewels with much pride and — 
dignity. This watchman will show ~ 
acts of simple kindness completely — 


unexpected. Should you fall asleep 
in your chair and the sun move your 
way, he will either haul over a giant 
umbrella or stand there with his 


: 


own until you wake up. When you ~ 


depart, he will be very sad, and 
down the long road you will still 
see him waving his sad goodbye. 
Almost certainly you will be none 
too happy yourself on leaving 


Liberia. All over the globe you can © 


find American products, slang and 
attitudes—little touches of home— 
coming from people whose essential 
difference from Americans provides 
half the pleasure in visiting them. 
But in Liberia you will learn, prob- 
ably with a sigh of relief, that more 
than 130 years of the closest possi- 
ble ties have helped, not hindered, 
the unique development of a warm- 
hearted people. 

Against a background of green 
hills covered with flowers, plains 
that are well-watered and fertile, 
and lakes and rivers teeming with 
fish, Liberia stands today with its 
350 miles of coastline as a rich and 
promising land, offering friendli- 
ness to all who come, regardless of 


race, color or creed, on the brighten- 


ing Continent of Africa. @ 
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LOVED “Asia,” says Nancy, “but 
| I started out an American and 
I’m still an Americari—aren’t 
you?” 
“The answer I know when I have 
” writes 
Nancy’s sister in reply. “Tn one sense 
the United States is and always must 
be home: I was dyed in that vat. In 
another, I am homeless forever, not 
because I have no home, but be- 
cause my home is the world.” 
Nancy’s sister is Virginia Moore, 


“by blood, residence and allegiance 


a Virginian,” as her publisher ex- 
plains it, and the occasion for her 


/ utterance is her recent return from 
| a trip with Nancy to the Near, Mid- 
dle and Far East, astonishingly re- 
| ported in a remarkable new book, 


The Whole World, Stranger (New 
York: Macmillan. 352 pages), no 


| less amazing because, unlike most 


travel books, it is devoid of photo- 
graphs and, at the same time, is one 


_ of the most vividly illustrated works 


in our recollection. 
The circumstance points up a vi- 
tal fact in globe-trotting literature, 


namely that, all Baedekers to the 


contrary notwithstanding, a mere 
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collection of geographical informa- 
tion is insufficient as a guide to for- 
eign lands, and all the statistics in a 
land office cannot stack up against 
one anecdote of authentic human 
experience. The Information De- 
partment of TRAVEL’s affiliated Na- 
tional Travel Club is beset daily by 
persons who demand not travel 
folders but the personal assurances 
and recommendations of someone 
“who actually has been there.” 

To this we append a note that 
simply being there with an eye-wit- 
ness account still will fall short of 
fulfilling the need because so many 
human beings can look without see- 
ing and listen without hearing; hav- 
ing been through the experience in 
such circumstances, they still possess 
no appreciation of what has hap- 
pened to them. 

This most emphatically is not 
the case with Dr. Moore. An M.A. 
and Ph.D. in Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, she and her sister moved into 
this region so grievously involved 
in world affairs, saw all the conven- 
tional “sights,” and returned with 
an interpretation of the teeming 
peoples there that is one of the most 
heartening reports ever to be pre- 
sented for our scrutiny, simply be- 
cause it is an up-to-the-minute 
proof that all the nations of the 
world have a capacity for living in 
peace. 

Dr. Moore, implacable in her con- 
viction that there is good in every 
Adam’s son and daughter of us, 
made friends and uncovered admi- 
rable qualities in the Chinese coolies 
of Hong Kong, the snarling French- 
man who abhorred the touch of a 
Vietnamese at Saigon, the easily of- 
fended, caste-conscious Eurasian in 
Burma, and numerous other na- 
tionals steeped in border hatreds. 
Her cultural background of philos- 
ophy and religion enabled her to 
talk on grounds of mental equality 
with great teachers, and to evaluate 
every fresh glimpse of an ancient 
monument in a manner that must 


“Whole World, Stranger’ Stresses Human Interest Values 


come as enlightening and fascinat- 
ing to every traveler who follows in 
her footsteps. 

It is fashionable these days to talk 
pontifically about the brotherhood 
of man and the benefits of world 
peace. However, a perusal of Dr. 
Moore’s fine pages will expose piti- 
lessly the hypocrisy of most of the 
declaimers, for she most emphatical- 
ly knows what she is talking about, 
and most of the others do not. This 
book, consequently, can serve to 
straighten out a lot of sloppy think- 
ing on that subject, while it serves 
so splendidly in teaching travelers 
in the East what to see, how to un- 
derstand and how to remember. 

Do not draw from this that The 
Whole World, Stranger is dull and 
heavy. The reverse is most emphati- 
cally true. Dr. Moore is eloquent 
and entertaining. Above all, she is 


warm-hearted and astonishingly ap- 


preciative of the powers of human 
interest. Whether you read _ this 
book now, or years hence, as a de- 
lightful discovery, do not miss it as 
a genuine contribution to a round- 
ed life—your own.—A.E.K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


Nae rioe teen as conde resins one pelea 


| National Travel Club 

| 50 West 57th Street 

| New York 19, N. Y. 

| CJ Please send me The Whole World, 
| Stranger at the special membership 
| price of $5.00. 

l 

| 

| 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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[7 7 ITH THE URGE to find some 
s/ place different, U. S. tour- 
ists are making their way in 
increasing numbers to the South 
Pacific. And now that jet-powered 
airliners will soon slice travel time 
in half, adventure seekers may find 
a new and exciting tropical world 
almost next door to home. 

Viti Levu, chief isle of Fiji, lying 
dead on the route between the U. S. 
and Australia and New Zealand, 
provides one of the stopover cen- 
ters. Tourists usually pause here 
long enough to look around briefly, 
and then fly on. Thus they miss the 
loveliest local regions—those glori- 
ous “Garden of Eden” isles of Lau 
which stretch for 240 miles just be- 
yond the fringe of modern civiliza- 
tion on the far outskirts of the Fiji 
group. 

A time limit of a few weeks, plus 
a willingness to face some discom- 
forts, is not too high a price to pay 
for the strange and unexpected de- 
lights you experience when landing 
on tropical isles where the native 
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way of life is much the same as it 
was centuries ago. Fares are cheap, 
varying according to the copra ship 
which happens to be on the run, 
from $2.50 a day up to $4.50 or 
thereabouts. A trip might take from 
one to three weeks or more, depend- 
ing on the number of islands to be 
visited and the amount of copra to 
be loaded. Accommodations are al- 
ways limited, but any island trading 
company which operates its own 
small vessels will arrange a passage 
from Suva. And while you wait for 
your ship there are good hotels in 
attractive spots around Viti Levu 
which run from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
day. 

When I arrived at Suva, the man- 
ager of one of the larger trading 
stores made arrangements for me to 
sail on the first Lau-bound craft, a 
100-ton diesel-engined vessel. 

From the bridge, a large native 
in cool tropical suit, Captain Smith, 
smiled a white-toothed welcome, 
and then courteously showed me in- 
to the ship’s one good cabin at the 
back of the wheel-house. I realized 
then I was the only white person 
aboard the jam-packed little ship. 
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On the deck below, Fijians, ir- 
respective of sex, were crowding into 
smaller cabins, while other passen- 
gers spread out blankets and mats 
and slept quite happily on the 
hatch. In a clean but miniature 
saloon, dinner was set for the cap- 
tain, mate, chief engineer and my- 
self. The chief engineer was from 
the Gilbert Islands and also spoke 
English, while the mate was a Ton- 
gan. Had I been royalty itself, I 
could not have received more chiv- 
alrous treatment from these men. 
The rest of the crew and the native 
passengers ate on the deck below. 
They had brought their food sup- 
plies with them. 


A black Fijian steward with an’ 


incredible fuzzy head and a perpetu- 
al smile, served tomato soup, taro, 
tinned peas and beef, finishing with 
preserved pears. Between courses he 
flicked his tea towel at flies attempt- 
ing to alight on the walls near me. 
When he learned that J had not 
tasted rice for some time,'he had the 
cook make innumerable rice pud- 
dings for me. And when he noticed 
that I could not drink his badly- 
made morning tea, he served deli- 
cious sliced pineapple instead. He 
kept my cabin supplied with spot- 
less linen, and with a kind of digni- 
fied humility he tried to anticipate 
my every need. 

The first night aboard, the 
strange jabbering of native tongues 
made me feel rather lost, and I 
locked my cabin door, preferring 
safety to fresh air. In the morning, 
Captain Smith said kindly, “If you 
leave your door open you'll get more 
air—unless you are scared.” He 
grinned, and, ashamed of my fears, 
I hastily assured him I wasn’t, and 
he looked relieved. 

“We had an elderly American 
nurse with us last trip,” he added, 
“and she locked her door, too—but 
only at first. You are as safe here as 
on any European vessel.’’ He was a 
fine person with a sense of humor 
and kindly manners, and as the days 
sped by I knew I couldn’t have felt 
safer on the Queen Mary than I did 
on that little native-run copra ship. 
Indeed, Fijians are perhaps the most 
trustworthy and the most lovable of 
Pacific races. 

A bucket of water along with an 
enamel mug was left in the tiny 
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Scattered palms, breadfruit trees give park-like look to native village on island of Thithia. 


Fijians frequently fete guests with ceremonially served kava liquor, brewed from pepper bush. 
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closet which was my bathroom. The 
mug was for tipping the water over 
myself. It was a primitive sort of 
shower, but it worked adequately 
—especially with practice. Through- 
out the weeks to come, water was 
sometimes low on board ship, but 
my personal ration was never stint- 
ed. y 

When the heat grew oppressive, 
the captain had my bed carried up 
‘to the roof of the wheel-house, and 
an awning stretched over it, so that 
‘1 could sleep with the aid of a cool- 
ing sea breeze. Spa 

One hundred mile§.to the south- 
east of Suva, we dropped aichor at 
Matuku, first isle of call inthe Lau 
group. Two giant beatmen joined 
hands to form a human chair for 
me. They waded through half a 
‘mile of shallow reef water, then 
gently put me down on a yellow 
sandy beach deeply patterned with 
footprints. 

I wandered beneath the rustling 
palms to the village where native 
homes were dotted about like gold- 
en-brown haystacks beneath shady 
/breadfruit trees. The chief's wife 
hurried to welcome me, ushering me 
into the chief’s hut by the end door, 
since entry by the side door would 
offer insult to the owner. 
| An elderly chief in striped pa- 
| jamas shook hands, European fash- 
}ion, and offered me a chair which 
| was kept for such special occasions. 

I decided it would be more courte- 
| ous to sit cross-legged on the floor 
| with his womenfolk, and they all 
| showed happy approval. But as soon 
as my cramped legs made me 
| squirm, they offered cushions. 

The interior of the large hut was 
beautifully constructed. The spars 
were tied with cocoanut hemp and 
latticed like honeycomb. And to 
my surprise the shape of the build- 
ing was oval like a Tongan house, 
not oblong like the usual Fijian 
homes. Tongans once conquered 
the Lau Islands, intermarrying with 
the Fijians, and their influence has 
remained. For this reason, Lau Is- 
landers have lighter coloring and 
finer features than Fijians in other 
parts, and the women are regarded 
as the real beauties of this part of 
the Pacific. 

A white visitor was an exciting 

event here, and women were sent to 
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kill fowls for a feast in my honor, 
while the chief’s family escorted me 
around their large village. In a small 
hospital building I found a Fijian 
medical practitioner laboriously 
writing in a_ bottle-lined dispen- 
sary. His handsome dark face lit up 
with a smile as he said in slow care- 
ful English, “I so seldom see a Euro- 
pean I almost forget how to speak 
your language.’ He issued instruc- 
tions to two natives who climbed a 
palm, returned with a basketful of 
green cocoanuts, and, slitting off the 
top of a nut with his knife, he hos- 
pitably offered me a_ refreshing 
drink. The medical man was the 
chief's eldest son, and as he expertly 
bandaged the shark-bitten leg of a 
native, he told me about his work. 
He was a graduate of the Central 
Medical School of Suva where select- 
ed islanders from different Pacific 
groups receive a thorough medical 
training, taking their knowledge 
back to their own islands on com- 
pletion of the course. 

I learned about the witch doctors 
and the ancient superstitions of his 
race which hindered his work. 

“Witch doctors give wrong medi- 
cine and perform illegal surgery be- 
hind my back,” he explained. “If 
the patient dies the witch doctor 
tells my people it is my medicine 
that killed him, and if he lives the 
witch doctor claims the credit. My 
people trust me more now that we 
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have cured so many cases of tropical 
ulcers—one of our worst diseases. 
Hundreds of outpatients come for 
treatment and are cured. But my 
people do not understand time. 
They come any time, day and night, 
and I must attend them. No hospital 
hours for me!” 

Later, on the wall of his hut, I 
saw a picture of my host in battle 
dress, and I learned that he had 
served with the American forces in 
the Solomon Islands during World 
War II, and he proudly showed me 
a framed Commendation of Out- 
standing Services. He told me he 
had had to cut off his high fuzzy 
hair before his head would fit into 
a helmet. 

His dusky wife showed all the 
charm of a gracious hostess as she 
spread a camphor-scented cloth on 
the flax-mat flooring of her bure, 
directing operations as a native girl 
served me with steaming hot kumer- 
as, grey-white taro, highly seasoned 
chicken soup, and chicken and fish 
wrapped in banana leaves. I ate 
with my fingers and enjoyed the 
novelty. One girl fanned me, an- 
other stood by to serve me, while 
my hostess happily saw that I had 
every attention. I ate first, and 
alone, as is customary for the guest 
of honor. The chief and his leading 
tribal elders were served next in a 
nearby hut. And the women ate last 
on the left-overs. 
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The strange combination of the 
ancient and modern in some of these 
outback bures intrigued me. Chiefs 
often had a cupboard, usually part- 
ly ant-eaten, in which was stored 
glassware and crockery for visiting 
part-white traders or European mis- 
sionaries. While I usually ate from 
leaf-plates set on palm leaves on the 
floor, I sometimes drank from glass 
tumblers. On one special occasion a 
fine china dinner service was ar- 
rayed on the flax mat. 

A grand meke or dance was ar- 
ranged for my benefit at Matuku. 
Native dancers decked with paper 
streamers and flowers, sang, clapped 
hands and danced, their smooth 
brown bodies swaying rhythmical- 
ly. Early Fijians had no written lan- 
guage, but they preserved historical 
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events in these action songs. The 
meke ended at midnight, and two 
members of the copra ship who had 
been instructed by Captain Smith 
to wait for me till dawn, if need be, 
followed me like faithful shadows 
and pointed to a waiting canoe at 
the water’s edge. It was laden with 
gifts of mats, cocoanuts and baskets. 
Fires on the beach illumined the 
dark figures of the chief and his vil- 
lagers waving goodbye, as our canoe 
glided on the phosphorescent sea. 


Wesailed north to Totoya Island, 


anchoring in a land-locked harbor, 
sheltered with hilly ridges like the 
broken edge of a giant semi-circular 
shell. The women welcomed me 
warmly, patted me on the back, and 
laughed heartily because I could 
only speak in English and they in 
Fijian. They guided me along a 
moonlit path beneath whispering 
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palms, past a village where cooking ~ 
fires glowed under darkened trees. — 
At a pool in a rocky waterfalls ra- _ 
vine, I was handed a towel, and Co 
realized I was being offered a bath. — 
I waded in gingerly, while one wom- ~ 
an adjusted the towel, Sulu-fash- a 
ion, and others lined the bank, gig- © 
gling in friendly delight at the sight 
of a white woman in their pool. — 
Fijians are a clean race, and at other ~ 
islands I was also offered baths. — 
Sometimes it was merely a bucket } 
of water in a palm-walled closet, — 
with a native girl standing by with — 
soap and towel. bs 

At Lakemba, chief of the Lau — 
group, a hurricane had wrecked the 
capital village. Broken-walled, roof- — 
less huts marked the site, and bat- — 
tered palm trunks lay in twisted 
heaps on the ground. Here the chief ~ 
of all Lau apologized because he © 
could only offer me pancakes and 
doughnuts, since all vegetables and 
fruit had been destroyed. B, 

We called at Nayau Island where — 
I watched women bleaching their — 
jet black hair with coral-lime mixed 
with clay, and plastered over their 
heads. 

But of all the Lau Islands, I shall 
remember Thithia best. Its clean 
park-like beauty, burbling streams 
and laden breadfruit trees made me 
think of the Garden of Eden. Here 
I was initiated into the famous kava 
drinking ceremony. I drank the 
muddy-looking liquid to the accom- 
paniment of chanting and hand- 
clapping. Beside me an old man was __ 
spitting hygienically into a rusty 
salmon tin, while four Fijian giants 
sang love songs for my benefit. As 
I looked at the dusky faces around 
me, I wondered that there could be 
such nobility of expression and such 
gentle untroubled happiness in a 
race that had once boasted the most 
ferocious cannibals of the Pacific. 

When I finally left, and native 
carriers splashed into the sea, a gar- 
land of flowers was placed around 
my neck and a local Fijian police- 
man exclaimed, “‘You look like a 
princess!’’ My nose was sunburned 
and my forehead streaked with per- 
spiration, but as I smiled and waved 
goodbye to these kindly, hospitable 
Lau Islanders, I felt as nearly re- 
lated to royalty as I would ever 
get. 
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even nicer to greet the fresh calendar 

. “,- with well-planned efforts already initiat- 
vt ~ wed. Thus TRaveL is happy to launch 
" "1958 with expansion of its popular 


of Trinidad—and Tobago. 

Both Miami and Port of Spain are, of 
course, key cities in areas of strong and 
continually growing travel interest. And 
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points for tourists now covered by 
TRAVEL’S special section: Bermuda, Brus- 
sels, Copenhagen, Mexico City, Miami, 
New York City, Paris, Rome, Trinidad 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER : 

oe: 

T's TRADITIONAL fun to start the New their addition to TRAvEL’s pages brings fe 

Year with fine resolutions, and it’s to a total of ten the outstanding focal 
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~ « Roamin’ the Globe section, adding col- and Vienna. 
ae umns from Miami and Port of Spain, We know of no other magazine—bar 
Trinidad. none—that brings such complete travel 
Datelines from Florida will cover not coverage to its readers every month. And, 
only that popular tourist state but also as regular TRAVELERS know, some corres- 
nearby Cuba and the, Bahamas. Ned — pondents use their home cities as their 
Aitchison, travel editor of the Miami base for tri-nation coverage. : = 
Herald, bylines our first dispatch from This unparalled line-up assures full 
that sun-filled area. coverage of favorite travel goals—and a __ 
William E. Hitchins, whose byline as _—_— happier 1958. @ . 
Bill Hitchins appears in the Trinidad 
Guardian, largest of the newspapers in 
the West Indies, will fill his dispatches 
with items of interest to tourists visiting 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Haiti and the 
~ Lesser Antilles as well as his home base KZ. 
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between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 
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Poor projector work will spoil effect of even excellent color slide. 


VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


ECAUSE OUR HOST, George, was known for his ex- 
tensive travels and excellent color slides, his 
friends flocked to the “‘premiere’”’ at his home. 
What happened next is best forgotten, except there is 
a moral implicit in the story. George thought he had 
everything arranged. But a couple of last-minute ar- 
rivals necessitated a scurrying for additional chairs. 
When everything seemed ready again, an assistant 
switched out the room lights, and we were plunged 
into total darkness—and so was George. Unfortunate- 
ly, someone had moved his box of slides. He couldn't 
find them in the dark. Stumbling over chairs and spec- 
tators, he got to the light switch, put on the lights, 
found his slides, put out the lights, switched on the pro- 
jector. On the screen appeared a beautiful Kodachrome 
slide. No, it was not upside down, but the image was 
too big for the screen and part of the picture slopped 
over on the wall behind. Someone had moved the screen 
to make room for those extra guests. It was necessary 
to jockey the screen back and forth until the correct 
position was found. So it went throughout the evening, 
one fiasco after another. 
To prevent this happening to you, it is wise to pre- 


pare a check list in advance. Here are some items to 
think about: 
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(1) The projection room should be large enough, 


preferably long and narrow, to permit all seats to be_ 


within a twenty-degree angle of the projector axis. If 
your living room is large enough to accommodate ten 
guests, do not invite twenty. 

(2) Ulumination control, obviously, is of primary 


importance. Have it at your finger tips. Do not depend 


on an assitant to switch room lights. If you cannot reach 
a wall switch yourself, install a floor lamp within arm’s 
reach. A pocket flashlight is worth having for emergen- 
cies, or one of those little pen lights. 

(3) Total darkness is not necessary, or even desir- 
able. Two or three seven-watt night lamps, judiciously 
placed, give an impression of size to the room, and 
avoids the impression that you are lost in a dark cave. 
However, the subsidiary illumination should not strike 
the screen. Anything within the viewer’s peripheral 
vision should be less bright than the screen image. 
Avoid hot spots caused by glare from bare bulbs, shiny 
surfaces or gaps in window covering. 

-(4) Ventilation is a problem if everyone is smoking. 
At night, windows and drapes can be wide open if there 
is no intrusion of street lights, automobile headlamps 
or other outside distractions. Are there plenty of ash 
trays? A spare projector bulb also is essential. 

(5) Equipment selection revolves around the size 
audience. Begin with the screen. A 40-inch beaded 
screen is fine for up to a dozen viewers in an average 
living room. This assumes 35 mm. slides and a five- 
inch projection lens, placed approximately thirteen 
feet from the screen. For a larger room, or larger audi- 
ences, plan on a larger screen. An oversize screen pro- 
vides added flexibility—you can still use it for a smaller 
image when you have a smaller audience. Do not use 
the largest possible image, but rather the smallest. The 
smaller the image the brighter and sharper it is. 

Following is a table of projection distances for use 
with standard 2 x 2 inch slides (23 x 34 mm. opening) : 


Projection Distance Feet 
Image Widths 
40’ 50” 60” 70” 


Lens Focal Length 


4 Tihs 18 15 18 
5 13 16 19 22% 
7 18 20U 5 B6UA aT 


For the super size (38 mm. mask opening) , the pro- 
jection distances are smaller: 


Projection Distance Feet 


Lens Focal Length Image Widths 
40” 50” 60” 70” 
4 9 11% 13% 16 
5 11% 144 lye 20 


vf 16 20 24 28 


(6) The types of screens are beaded, matte, metallic, 
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lenticular and ‘translucent, for rear projection. For 
home use, the selection is generally a matte or beaded 
type. A matte screen is a smooth white surface. It has 
no sheen or gloss. A beaded screen is a white surface 
coated with tiny glass beads. Its disadvantage is that 
the image appears brighter when viewed along the cen- 
tral axis of the projection beam, and dimmer from 
the side. A matte screen appears almost equally bright 
to all viewers. Viewers should be within 30 degrees of 
the projector axis, or the image will appear elongated. 
Viewers should be within twenty degrees with a beaded 
screen. For large audiences, the matte screen is often 
preferred, but for ordinary home use, most people pre- 
fer the greater brightness of the beaded screen. 

(7) A square-shape screen is the most versatile as it 
accommodates both vertical and horizontal composi- 
tions. A rectangular screen is recommended only if it is 
to be used exclusively for motion pictures. 

(8) In positioning the projector, to get the longest 
possible throw in a small room, place the screen in 
_one corner and the projector in the opposite diagonal. 
The projector often can be placed in an adjoining 
closet, hallway or room. This provides a double purpose 
—increasing the distance, and at the same time placing 
the projector where it cannot be seen or heard. These 
details add a great deal to the comfort of the audience 
and the enjoyment of a “professional” performance. 
Elevating the projector, just enough to shoot over the 
heads, helps to maintain the desired “theatrical” atmos- 
phere. 

The projection axis should be at right angles to the 
screen, horizontally and vertically. Otherwise, the 
image will be wider on one side. If it is only slightly 
off, you need not worry, as the black border around the 
screen cuts off from view any slight lack of rectangular- 
ity. 

(9) Depending on what camera you use, there are 
three standard-size masks in popular use. The exterior 
dimensions are all 2 x 2 inches for the slides; the image 
sizes are as follows: 


Millimeters Inches (Approx.) Camera 
23 x 34 x16 35 MM. 
26 x 38 1xl% Bantam 
38 x 38 14xl% Super-Slide 


The Super-Slides are from 127 size cameras, or 120- 
size transparencies cut to fit. 

All projectors handle both the 35 mm. and Bantam 
slides, and new models, most of them, handle also the 
Super-Slides. Bear in mind that the over-all size of the 
slides are standard 2 x 2 inches, only the image varies. 
In selecting a projector, you may want the versatility 
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Dont Simply Show Your Color Transparencies—Show °Em Off! 


of all three sizes. However, in choice of camera, I 
strongly advise concentrating on one size only. It is a 
disadvantage to have two or three different size images 
to project. You have to set up for the largest size, and 
the smaller images naturally will be smaller on the 
screen. You can put on a better show when all of your 
pictures (of one subject, at least) are of uniform size. I 
speak from experience, as through the years I have 
made color shots in every size from 35 mm. (single 
frame) to 4 x 5 inches. 

(10) Modern projectors hold their slides in maga- 
zines or trays accommodating from 30 to 40 slides which 
remain in the same sequence, once you have arranged 
them. The danger of mixing, losing or projecting 
slides upside downtis eliminated. A most attractive in- 
strument is the new Eastman Kodak Signet 300 
($69.50) , the Graflex Constellation ($67.75), and the 
Bell & Howell 706 ($62.50) . 

If you have Rollei (214 x 214 inch) slides, the Ansco 
Dualet ($39.95) will handle this size as well as the 
2 x 2 slides. However, it does not have the magazine 
loading features. Slides are fed individually. 

(11) Make a check list, and give yourself the benefit 
of a rehearsal. This is the only way to insure that your 
performance will be the best. 

(12) The above eleven points all have to do with 
equipment and mechanical details, which are wnimpor- 
tant unless you have something to say—a performance 
to screen. Edit your slides. The first step is to cull out 


the poor exposures, and those which have only a per- 


sonal significance to you. Rule your judgment with an 
iron hand. Permit no picture that does not add some- 
thing to your story, that does not move it along. Prepare 
your performance as if you are going on TV or appear- 
ing before total strangers and severe critics. Assemble 
information so you can speak with authority. If you are 
doing a travelogue on Hawaii, and are going to state 
the distance between a couple of islands, look it up. 
There’s no need to stumble or hesitate when it’s so sim- 
ple to look it up in advance and say, ‘‘It’s 233 miles.” 
Do some reading about native habits, haunts and anec- 
dotes. You'll find it interesting, too. 

Finally, add music. Believe me, this helps any per- 
formance, even if it is only a soft background of native 
chants or drums. Play it on tape, record or what have 
you at the beginning and end, with an assistant to con- 
trol the volume. Play it louder with dramatic pictures, 
and softer where you have more to say, so your voice 
can come through clearly over the music. 

If you want more technical information on this sub- 
ject, write to Sales Service, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y., and request the free pamphlet, 
Foundation for Effective Audio-Visual Projection. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


State's Rights 
Dear Sirs: 

In the Travel Digest section of the 
November issue, you have the Maine 
turnpike “stretching from Kittery, near 
the Massachusetts border, to Augusta.” 
What became of New Hampshire? 

Raymond Spinney 

Boston, Mass. 
Still there with its thin wedge between 
Maine and Massachusetts —Ed. 


Retirement Rooter 
Dear Sirs: 

I especially enjoyed your article 
Route for Retirement in the November 
issue. Could we have a similar article 
about Florida? I expect to retire with- 
in a couple of years, and am looking 
forward to Florida. Thank you. 

Rebekah D. Eddy 
Whiting, Ind. 


Buenos Boners 
Dear Sirs: 

Having lived in Argentina for twenty 
years, I feel constrained to make some 
corrections in Mr. Bostick’s article, 
Around Buenos Aires, appearing in the 
November issue. As he says he has visited 
Mar del Plata, he should know it is not 
called Mar de Plata. 
calls Chuela is always known as the Rio- 
chuela—one word—and I am sorry he 
missed one of the most interesting places 
in the Boca which is the studio of Quin- 
quela Martin, the famous Argentine mur- 
alist. The town he calls Chasmous has al- 
ways been called Chascomus. As for the 
singing waiters at Corraggio’s restaurant 
which he says come from Enterros, | 
suppose he means the Province of En- 
trerios, a far distance from B.A. 

Mrs. Owen S. Payne 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


“Something smaller—he’s only 
going up the river.” 
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... The river he 


Luggage Return 
Dear Sirs: 

This will seem like an ad, but I feel 
that a National Travel Club sticker on 
my luggage helped me to get it back. I 
was going from Bradenton, Fla., to Lafa- 
yette, Ind., direct without changing buses 
and had my luggage checked. It was lost 
—even the ticket was lost on the handle, 
but the description of the bag and the 
NTC sticker helped me to get it back. 
I’m glad I’m a member of your club. 

Mrs. Jesse Roberts 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Puzzlers, Politics 
Dear Sirs: 

Inasmuch as I have written you (Lines 
Aft, Dec., 1957) to criticize inaccuracies 
in Ted Shane’s Travel Twisters, | think 
it only fair to say that in November he 
succeeded in writing his usually interest- 
ing column without error. Congratula- 
tions. Some of his answers, however, 
were somewhat incomplete. For instance, 
he deduces that I am in Detroit because 
I am walking along Woodward Avenue. 
Yesterday, just to test this theory, I 
walked along Woodward Avenue. But I 
found I was in New York City. Ridge- 
wood, to be exact.... But don’t get me 
wrong: I love TRAVEL. Formosa Stopover 
was excellent, and because the subject 
matter was confined to what one can see 
and learn in a short stopover, I will not 
complain that, like most TRAVEL yarns, 
it shuns the political. However... any 
story about so-called “Free China” that 
does not mention Chiang Kai-shek and 
his government is not exactly complete. 
... Not all travelers are tourists; some 
are interested in more than food and 
hotel rates... . TRAVEL’s fine as it is. But 
it might be a bit better if it recog- 
nized that travel in the 1950s is a differ- 
ent matter from travel in the visa-less, 
happy-go-lucky, apolitical world of the 
1920s. 

Richard P. Wilson, Jr. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


TRAVEL appreciates TRAVELER Wilson’s 
worldly views, promises continued recog- 
nition of changing times—including vir- 
tually visa-less Europe today—but will 
continue to stress places over politics. 


—Kd. 


Godless State 
Dear Sirs: 

Referring to page 19 of the November 
issue, it is a Cod and not a God that 
hangs in our State House on Beacon Hill. 

Dan Patch 
Boston, Mass. 


Indonesian Exchange 
Dear Sirs: 


We thoroughly enjoyed the article on 9} 
Ever-Exotic Bali (Trave., Nov., 1957). 4 
We are pleased to inform you that the 


tourist rate of exchange for the rupiah 


is from 20 to 22 rupiah to the U.S. dollar — 


depending on the daily variations. 


Tan Hoo Tong, Vice Consul | 


Consulate General 


of the Republic of Indonesia’ q 


New York, N. Y. 
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TWISTER ANSWERS 


1. Israel. 2. Because it goes from the 
English Channel to Cote d’Azur, or Blue 
Coast, the blue and sunny waters of the 
Mediterranean. 3. Nice. 4. Rome. 5. 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 6. Venezuela. 
7. The Union of South Africa. 8. San 
Marino, near Los Angeles, California. 
9. Saudi Arabia. 10. Brooklyn, New 
York, is in New’ York City. 11. West 
Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina. 12. The hip- 
popotamus wallows in African rivers, the 
kangaroo vaults over the plains of Aus- 
tralia, the penguin is found mainly south 
of the Equator where it ranges from the 
Cape of Good Hope to New Zealand and 
the Antarctic ice, the tiger lives only in 
the southern part of Asia, and is usually 
thought of as part of the Indian jungle. 
The walrus lives in the waters round the 
northern natural frigidaires. So you'll 
have to travel, nature lover! 13. New 
South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, 
South Australia, Western Australia, Vic- 
toria. 14. Six, seven or eight. 15. (1) 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


14: Dick Smith, 16: Philip Gendreau, N. Y., left; Bob 
Bourdon News Bureau, Vt., right. 17: Bob Bourdon News 
Bureau, Vt., left; Canadian National Railroads, right. 
19: Anthony V. Ragusin. 20: Florida State News Bureau. 
21: Georgia Department of Commerce, top; Delta Air- 
lines, left; J. Walter Thompson, right; Florida State 
News Bureau, bottom. 22: Mississippi Agricultural and 
Industrial Board. 23: Florida State News Bureau. 24-25: 
Dave Lutes. 29-31: Three Lions. 32-35: Author. 37-40: 
French Government Tourist Office. 44-47: Pan American 
World Airways. 50: United States Information Service. 
54: Pacific Area Travel Association. 56: Author, top; Pan 
American World Airways, bottom. 60: Author. 
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‘Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


CAB UPGRADES NON-SKED 
Trans Caribbean“Airways 


has been upgraded from «° 
' supplemental status, 


granted certificate as 
regularly schedtiled pas- 


'senger-cargo carrier on 
-NYC-San Juan, Puerto Rico 


hop. Line is expected to 
begin new Scheduled opera- 
tions early this year. 


' SKIN DIVERS SEEK SUNK PORT 


Underwater archeologi- 


-eal search of ancient Ro- 
“man port of Caesarea in 
Mediterranean Sea off 
coast of Israel will begin 


early this year with U.S. 
divers, Israeli experts in 
antiquities searching for 
Biblical relics. Prelimi- 
nary dives show ancient 
Palestinian port was at 
least 4 times as large as 
one that still exists 
there. 


PENN TURNPIKE LINK OPENS 
Pennsylvania has opened 
final 15-mile link of 110= 


mile extension running 


from Plymouth Meeting, 
near Norristown, to Chin-= 


| chilla, providing Phila- 


delphians with easier ac- 
cess to Pocono Mountains 
resort area. Entire turn- 
pike system now covers 470 
miles from Ohio line to 
Delaware River. 


_ CAMELLIA SHOW SCHEDULED 


Descanso Gardens Camel- 
lia Show Mar. 1-9, billed 
as world's largest display 
of popular bloom, will be 
held at La Canada, Calif., 
feature more than 50,000 
bushes plus many displays 
arrange- 
ment competitions, exhib- 
£tS< 
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BOAT BAGGAGE BREAK BEGINS 
New baggage rules for 

transatlantic passenger 

Ships allow half-fare 


‘Children (ages 1-12) same 


free baggage—275 lbs.—as 
full-fare adults, permit 
round trippers taking autos 
to Europe to bring back 
different car than they 
left with, round-trip auto 
rate still applying. Rule 
formerly required passen- 
gers to pay one-way rate 
for each vehicle. 


SNOW SPORTS SCHEDULED 
Bobsledding world cham- 
pionships in 2-, 4-man com- 
petition will be held Jan. 

25-26, Feb. 1-2 at top. 
German snow sports center 
of Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 
Town will also be site, 
Feb. 11, of FIS Grand 
Slalom ski contest. 


GUEST GETS MIAMI-EUROPE HOP 

Mexico City-Miami-Lis- 
bon-Madrid-Paris route 
will be flown "early in 
1958" by Guest Aerovias 
Mexico with mixed-class 
Connies hopping non-stop 
Miami-Europe, touching at 
Azores or Bermuda on re- 
turn. 


HI-FLY TRAFFIC PLAN BEGINS 
CAA has begun new $20,- 
000,000 system for air 
traffic control at alti- 
tudes above 24,000 ft., 
where new jetliners will 
shortly be operating. New 
system, like present low- 
level one, will be option- 
al with pilots in clear 
weather, mandatory under 
restricted visibility. 
Military planes will use 
system until advent of 
first jetliners next year. 


CALYPSO CARNIVAL UPCOMING 

Trinidad's Carnival Feb. 
17-18 will feature compe- 
tition for Calypso King, 
Steel bands, pageants, pa- 
rades, Queen Contest, pri- 
marily in Port of tSpaaide 
ends midnight Tuesday as 
Ash Wednesday begins. 


2 TOWNS SPARK CENTENNIALS 
Minnesota's centennial 
year celebration will be 
highlighted Jan. 24-Feb. 2 
by Winter Carnival in St. 
Paul with torchlight pa- 
rades, queen coronation, 
other activities. Lyon, 
France, will celebrate its 
20th centennial (that's 
right—2,000 years) with 
Int. Fair April. 2-21 
series of plays, operas, 
lectures, Some given in 
amphitheatre where Romans 
once watched gladiators 
Ra ouabye 


TWIN SHIPS SEPARATED 

First of Moore=-McCormack 
Line's twin 18,200-ton 
liners for U.S.-Latin 
America service has been 
launched from Mississippi 
shipyard where second 
$25,000,000 craft is 
scheduled to follow with- 
in 90 days. First-born 
boat, Brasil, will be out- 
fitted “py July or August, 
carry 5535 passengers 
first class, have 23- 
service speed. 


knot 


HERTZ HAILS HILTON HOOK-UP 
All 25 Hilton hotels in 
U.S. recently opened Hertz 

car-rental desks under 
provisions of S-year con- 
tract between two firms 
that make Hertz exclusive 
auto rental Supplier in 
Hiltonland. 
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ROAD REACHES M'KINLEY PARK 

New Denali Highway into 
Mount McKinley National 
Park in Alaska has doubled 
use of park over last 
year. Previously, park 
could be reached only by 
rail, plane. 


FIRST ELECTRA FINISHED 
Lockheed has completed 
first prop-jet Electra me- 
dium-distance liner, will 

begin flight tests of 4- 
engine craft this month, 
plans delivery of first of 
141 Electras-on-order by 
Oct. Plane is designed for 
fields too small, hops too 
short for jet liners, will 
carry 66-91 passengers, is 
104 feet long with wing- 
Epa or. 99 .Leet-. 


NEW BRIDGE ENDS SLOWDOWN 
Merritt Parkway bottle- 
neck that began in Oct., 
1955, when flood waters 
washed out Silvermine 
River bridge ended recent= 
ly with opening of new, 
203-foot, steel-and-con- 
crete span. Motorists on 
Connecticut road have been 
traffic-jammed on narrow 
I ry bridges, slow- 
etour while wait- 
pletion of new 
,488 structure. 


SWEDISH SHIPS PLAN '59 RUN 
Jan. 26, 1959, Swedish 
American Line's Gripsholm 

will begin 72-day cruise 
around Africa, leaving 
from NYC, rates beginning 
at $2,250. Same line's 
Stockholm starts cruise of 
29 days to Scandinavia, 
northern Europe, leaving 
NYC Aug. 26, 1958, with 
all-one-class cruise rates 
beginning at $650. 


ETHIOPIANS BUY COPTERS 

Ethiopian Airlines pur- 
chased 2 new Bell 47J 4- 
place whirlybirds, op- 
tioned purchase of another 
for passenger-cargo access 
to some of ancient towns 
unreachable by normal air- 
Crart.. 
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PHONE GIVES ROAD REPORTS 

Illinois State Police 
now operate automatic 
phone-answering service 
that reports road condi- 
tions throughout state. By 
calling SPringfield 4-6451 
drivers can get briefing 
on highway situation in 
Lincoln's land. 


BOEING RINGS CHANGE ON 707 
Boeing has pulled 3rd 
Switch on basic 707 jet- 
liner design, come up with 
720 version designed for 
intermediate-range hops. 
Craft will have same 600 
mph cruising speed as 2 
versions previously an- 
nounced but will use 
smaller engines, shorter 
runways, carry 125 passen= 
gers as opposed to 152, 
178 for longer-ranged 707 
versions. United has al- 
ready ordered 11 of 720s 


for 1960 delivery. 


FLAT TOP CONVERTED TO LINER 
World War II C-=-3 
freighter Steel Artisan, 
converted into escort car- 
rier U.S.S. Attacker, 
lend-leased to England as 
H.M.S. Attacker, is re- 
ceiving finishing touches 
on its latest conversion 
to Italian passenger liner 


Castel Forte. Now owned by 


Sitmar Lines, craft will 
carry 1,460 passengers, 
225 crew, have air-condi- 
tioned accommodations, 
weigh 11,000 gross tons, 
enter service on South- 
ampton=-Australia run. 


POLE HOP LURES PIONEERS 

Trans-polar flights, de- 
signed to increase traffic 
from U.S. West Coast to 
Europe, are drawing East- 
erners. SAS, flying Los 
Angeles-Copenhagen via 
North Pole, reports one of 
largest groups booking 
Pole-hop space is made up. 
of Easterners who willing- 
ly cross country to con- 
nect with still-novel 
flights. 


TEXTRON TAKES OVER LEILANI 

Textron Inc., one of 
largest U.S. holding cor- 
porations, has taken over 
charter of 650-passenger 
Leilani from Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. Cruise craft 
will maintain previously 
scheduled voyages between, 
alternately, San Francis-= 
co, Los Angeles to Hawai-= 
ian Islands plus any spe- 
cial cruises announced un-= 
der former management. 


FISH FLIGHT FARES PARED 
Mackey Airlines have 
trimmed fares, increased 
flight schedules on their 
roundtrips from various 
Florida points to Bimini, 
top big-game fishing area. 
Circle hop from Ft. Lau- 
derdale has been slashed 
from $25 to $15.50; from 
West Palm Beach to $17.50; 
from Tampa, St. Peters= 
burg/Clearwater to $35.50. 
Flight frequency has gone 
from 3-per-week to daily 
with expected further in- 
crease i002) per day. 


Sec ae ao ee ee er eee lee SS a 
B&O SEEKS TO END BALTIMORE-NEW YORK PASSENGER SERVICE 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has filed petitions with 
Public Service Commissions of Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania seeking permission to end passenger serv= 
ice between Baltimore, NYC. Line will not need New 
Jersey's permission because all runs go right through, 
without intra-state stops. Federal Interstate Com- 


merce Commission is also not involved, says 


B&O, be- 


cause railroad will continue to maintain facilities— 
but only for freight. BkO runs 12 trains daily between 
NYC, Baltimore, claims passenger travel has dropped 
46% since 1946, causing "enormous deficit". Line 
claims travelers will not suffer because Penn RR, 
airlines, bus lines can absorb B&O's small share of 


passenger market. 
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‘MATSON, PANAM PACT PACKAGE 
New sea-air agreement 
between Matson Line, PanAm 
permits would-be travelers 

to South Pacific to fly 
|}out from Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Los 

| Angeles, return aboard 
Matson's Mariposa, Monte- 
Prey, Or Ship out to Fijis, 
New Zealand, Australia, 
fly back with found-trip 
rates applying to both 
legs. 3 


fr Ae 


“N.Y. SLOPES MAKE OWN SNOW 
Snow-making machines 
‘have, are or soon will be 
installed at 10 top N.Y. 

'state Snow centers. When 
air temperature drops to 
30 degrees or less, ma- 
chines pressure extremely 
fine water spray which 
falls as snow, renews pack 
on slopes. Centers with 
/or acquiring equipment are 
Roxbury, Holiday Mt., Con- 
cord, Grossingers, Lake 
/Ann Country Club, Hills- 

' dale, Patterson, Fahne- 
stock Park, Bear Mt., 

) Swain, near Nunda. 


f 

SLUMBERCOACH SUCCESS CITED 
Burlington Railroad's 

| experimental "Slumber- 

| coaches" pulled more than 
| 34,000 passengers during 
|} first year of operation, 

_ line reports. Used on 

| Chicago-Denver-Colorado 
Springs route, cars pro- 
vide accommodation midway 
between Pullman, standard 
' coach, with seats that 
convert into beds at 
night. 


APRIL FOOL FLIGHT FORESEEN 
Japan Airlines will in- 
augurate three-a-week 
service Tokyo to Singapore 
fon-April ‘1, .1958. Flying 
new DC=7Cs, Singapore- 
bound flights will leave 
Tokyo Tuesday, Thursday, 
: Saturday with return hops 
leaving Singapore Monday, 
Thursday, Saturday, sched- 
ules timed to tie-in with 
_JAL's Tokyo-San Francisco 
service. 
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FIVE FIRMS BUILD BIG BASE 
Construction will short- 
ly begin at NYC's Idlewild 
airport of huge hangar for 
int'l jetliners, costing 
approx. $10,000,000, to 
be shared by BOAC, Air 
France, KLM, Sabena, 
Lufthansa. 


GROUP PLAN CUTS AIR FARE 

New excursion fares for 
groups of 8 or more per- 
sons traveling together to 
South America will cut as 
much as 30% from regular 
fares, are tentatively 
scheduled to become ef- 
fective Jan. 1. Groups 
must go at least as far 
south as Lima or Rio, re- 
turn within 350 days. 


CHARLESTON HOMES ON VIEW 

Architecture buffs may 
view approximately 25 
Charleston, S.C., homes 
constructed 1735-1840 on 
llth Annual Historic Pri- 
vate Homes Tours, 
30 conducted by Historic 
Charleston Foundation, 51 
Meeting Place, Charleston, 
See 


FAIR FRIENDS EXPECT FLOCKS 

Belgian Government offi- 
cials foresee 40,000,000 
visitors to World's Fair 
58; in Brussels, April 17- 
Oct. 19, including 1,000,- 
000 from U.S. Giant show 
will have exhibits from 50 
nations, 7 int'l organiza- 
tions, 100s of private in- 
dustries. Some top spend=- 
ers: U.S., $12-13,000,000; 
Vatican, approx. $20,000,- 
000; Russia, estimated 
$50,000,000. 


UNITED RADAR COMPLETED 
United Air Lines com- 
pleted installation of C- 
band type airborne radar 

on all of its 186-plane 
fleet at total cost of 
$5,000,000. Radar enables 
pilots to examine cloud 
formations as far as 150 
miles away, avoid poten- 
tial turbulence. It also 
shows surface features. 


March 16= 


PANAMA CANAL OBSOLETE? 
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House Merchant Marine 
Committee says Panama Ca 
Canal is "approaching ob- a 
solescence," has appointed 
special technical group to 
study problem, decide 

whether to enlarge present 
Canal or dig new ditch. 


COPTERS CART ALASKAN SKIERS 


Skiers bound for Alaskan 
resorts are flying uphill 
as well as down. Example: 
at Juneau, copter Service = 
is available from center of 
town to nearby Douglas Is= 
land Ski Bowl, then to up- 
per slopes. 


EMPRESS GOES ON BLOCK 


Canadian Pacific's 27= 
year-old, 26,000-ton Em- 
press of Scotland has been 
retired from St. Lawrence 
trade, sailed to England 
for sale, will probably 
enter southern cruise cir-= 
cuit. Craft will be suc- 
ceeded by new ship now 
under construction. 
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- 15-18. 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN FEBRUARY 


1-2; ‘Midwinter Skeet Champ. ..s.esesceee ssrinehnurst, N.Cs 
1-2. Rodeo and Procession.....+...-Tlacotalpan, Mexico 
Media SKU~ MOOV. 6d. oo nies seis o4/0 afc 00.0.0 eae DU LOO Tey 
DOOAIt.Oo RAC Cs ss sieS eece wie greie/s 8 ose so + DUGHO SALT Cbs Meo. 
Pege Little Jars BPeStival.n . ..scssssuly siVOra 2 Or ulean 
2-9. World Ski Champs........Salzburg/Badgastein, Aus. 


B71 Gifts & Fancy Goods Fair......%.«. .bLaockpool, -Eug... 


heMar. se Guildhall Art Bxhibitionss.. <«. London. Eng. 
5. Santa. Asuedaé Pilgrimage..«. ve..senes er areds, Portugal 
5 Tu BY’ Shebat. Arbor Day Celebrations... su.ALL Israel 
6-9. Open..Golt. TOUTrNAMENt » ..ccc eevee es coe OL JUAN sf «hve 
Betos “CArNAVGl « soos wis vies © OS Oe Ck owing er sleete aN EOS. Ph rance 
7-8. Cruft's Dog Show (World's Largest)...London, Eng. 
Vedios RUPILCULEe shel Lis «oie 6 4/6 se stwisieiereietese VO LOCNC. Ger mally, 
8. Out-Island Sailing Regatta.........-Nassau, Bahamas 
8. Artists Fancy—Dress Ball...........-Copenhagen, Den. 
8-9. All-Western Stampede.........22..e5sFrnoenix, Ariz. 
8-9. Winter Carnival..........Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
8-11. Ste. Bernadette Ceremonies.......-Lourdes, France 
Salow Curling (Competition. <<<... .e ss ohauuviks. ~oWeGen 
GeeiG te Oe CAT I VEL Sclers ciele o:0) c eherece «cisions V LOOSE TOs alive y; 
S=tG. Folklore Pestival.. 2%. oo «e020 06. ci CALS, Spain 
MOMENT WCC Kis: aisle 0 6. ¥ie vie eioleieis ¢.¢-9%e 60 iia De rMOnn uGermany: 
ig<l4.: Coursing (Waterloo Cup)... .esceceseeAltcar,: Eng. 
Poe sODEPAL BO Ll sieves es. ¢ sie loieieleie cle eicivie oe cveeV Lelia.) AUStr1a 
Sebi gcd COUP IN Wal lee ie itere claleleleie es ee cers eerie oH USCHIN  OWiLU zis 
oes CAL Id WoMlisreteleieisvele eleleie ee: o cvelesere e ere sl Ge rile. =oWe wats 
14-15. Mid-Ocean..Golf Champ... cccccvvcwccecec ee - bermuda 
RA=UG. Winnish Skiing Champs... «.'..ssee.eKUOplo,- Finland 
PoemOperad Balls ccclisiveew erelcies Sieiers see ee DrUSSOLSs. Bete rie 
= 18 5 CAPNIVAL< viciciccslscvecec cece elranama, Central saAmer. 
CARI IEVGM te crelic clcte cleieis sees «LO, CO Jane bro + pReaaet: 
Remco sO AIT LWViel ive vaevene ese follete vel erates «4.6 sl epee ea by Cae Omen yal 
Moerwegian -Ski Champ... ..ccccccceceee VSLO, Norway 
lmond Blossom Time............Agrigento, Italy 
MEG «> CATNILVG 1 s:5 be er ce aes aac eee HaVanas Cuba 
Cross-Country Ski Marathon......Hinsiedeln, Switz. 


16-17. Cat-in-Barrel Celebration......Copenhagen, Den. 


Boro. PLOWCr -Batl les. cwccccsscecccuse es hOlle, rortupal 
16-18. Rose Sunday-Monday Processions.Bavaria, Germany 
Pela ie  CALTILVALY c/s 0-010 0000 v6 00 666 0 0s ose HUXEMDOUTE,.. bux. 
Pe OTN VOLS ders sieie sjerecis ss oes ect raheaad and .opago 
imei Dre tio CLO: Pals. sacs cces es es sONGONs Bnp. 
eet OV HALT secs sia et dee 0's + 66/080 06.6 500 OY aeNLON. Ems. 
18. Valentine Foxhunt (jeeps & cars)...Nags Head, N.C. 
eh OUCOKE RACE <tcss sie cease te caeeecse ses Olney mune. 
ro. Gilles de: Binche Carnival........Brussels,;: Belgium 
woeeO. ohrove. tuesday Carnival. ....edsvee0eseALbDi, France 
21-Mar. 3. Agricultural Fair......Rancho Boyeros, Cuba 
Peed i RAT MOM )s'0\s ws \0 00,00 0 0:0 \¥,0:8 oe OS CONG, BOLE LUM 
22-25. All-Arabian Horse Show........-Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Zone DOW Hunters’ Tournament... eeccoes eee sr Noonix. Arig, 
Bow CACTUS SNOW seh ceice ss ccc essecsisee shNOOnix, Arize 
24-26. Morgestraich Carnival..........e.sBasel, Switz. 
24-Mar. 1. Hardware Trades Fair...........London, Eng. 
24-Mar. 3. St. Matthews Fair...........Abrantes, Port. 
25. Opera Ball (King's auspices)......Copenhagen, Den. 
26-28. Coursing (Irish Cup)..........Limerick, Ireland 


v2o. Kalevala Day Celebration. ..cceccsccsucecAll Finland 


28-Mar. 3. Leather Goods Fair.......0ffenbach, Germany 
28-Mar. 9. Automobile Exhib..........++Copenhagen, Den. 
29. Domestac Arts -Exhibex. esovsencevraris, france 
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IRON CURTAIN CITIES UNVEIL 
Recent conference of 
Communist travel organiza= 
tions announced that trav— 
el by westerners will be © 
permitted in 1958 to fol- — 
lowing formerly tabooed 
cities, areas: Riga, Lat= 4% 
via, Zvov, Uzhgorod, Cher=— 
novtsy. Rumania also 
pledged faster action on 
visas for U.S: travelerss 


s agi SO ac 
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FLYING FAIR FORECAST 
Miami's Master Field 
will house lst Int'l Air 
Show and Exposition Jan. 
22-26 with both civilian, © 
military aircraft, exhib- — 
its from numerous nations—_ 
including USSR, Poland, ‘ 
Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, Israel, Argentina, 
Spain—expected. 


OSAKA FAIR PREPARED 


al Festival of Music, 

Drama, Art is scheduled 

for April 10-May 10 with 
performances in ancient 
Japanese city of tradi- a 
tional Kabuki, Noh, puppet ~ 
dramas plus exhibitions of © 
arts, crafts from -varzeus 
Asian, Western nations. | 


FARMER TOUR FLIES SOUTH 
All-expense tour of 
Latin America for U.S. 
farmers leaves Miami Feb. 
2 via Panagra flight, 
costs $1,353.77. visits 
Panama, Canal Zone, Peru, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Bra- 
zil, includes inspection 
of South American farms, 
ranches, plantations, will 
be led by Everett Mitch- 
ell, radio-TV farm commen- 
tator, returns Feb. 22. 


PENNSY OPENS NEW OFFICES 

New passenger ticket of- 
fice of PennSylvania RR 
opened recently in NYC's 
Rockefeller Center, 630 
Sth Ave., is linked by 
facsimile transmitters 
with Penn Station offices 
to insure fast processing 
of reservations, ticket 
sales. 
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Maguificerct- 400 DAY CLOCK 257%) 


FREE! 


If you join the exclusive Deluxe Around-the-Worl« 
Shoppers Club NOW! 


O demonstrate the high quality and valu 

of the new Deluxe Around-the-Worlk 
Shoppers Club gifts sent to members eacl 
month from abroad, we want to send yot 
this fabulous, hand-decorated 400-Day Heir. 
loom Clock—a verified $30 retail value— 
direct to your home from the fabled Schwarzwald of Wes 
Germany, if you join the Club now. Your free Heirloon 
Clock is one of the most beautiful and ingenious time keeper: 
ever designed—stands a full 12” high and 8” wide at the 
base. Made ‘by world famous craftsmen, it will keep accurate 
time for 400-days without winding! Enclosed in a clear bel 
glass case, the shining brass works are accented by ivory 
enameled pillars and base—decorated with dainty hand- 
painted flowers to blend with all decors. ! 


Beautiful, useful gifts, valued up to $10 each.... 
Yours from all over the world for only $2.75! | 


Imagine yourself shopping the world with travellers who 
know where the finest merchandise and biggest bargains are 
Imagine examining and selecting the very choicest gifts i 
interest, usefulness, beauty and value from foreign lands 
among the Old World Workshops, the exotic bazaars, th 
tribal villages! Each gift a true example of skilled craftsman- 
ship and a value guaranteed to be more than satisfactory to 


you in every instance. | 


A THRILLING NEW SURPRISE EVERY MONTH 


To introduce you to the thrills and enjoyment of shopping 
abroad, we will send you this magnificent 400-Day Heirloom 
Clock that will be a constant source of interest and pride FS 
your home. Then, as a member of the new and exclusive 
Deluxe Around-the-World Shoppers Club, each month vet 
will continue to receive a surprise package from anothe 
strange, interesting and distant land'—postpaid and duty free! 

Think of the fun of receiving such exotic “surpris 
packages” month after month! It is like shopping around the 
world and bringing these strange far-off lands right into your 
home. And with each exciting gift that arrives from a foreign 
country, will come a colorful, interesting brochure telling 
the story of your gift, to add even more glamour to your 
shipment. 


EXTRA REWARD FOR JOINING NOW! 


If you come aboard our magic carpet now you will receiv 
the magnificent 400-Day Heirloom Clock direct from West 
yer es Germany, as your bonus gift with your membership! It is 

44 our FREE GIFT to you! It costs you nothing but the $1.94 
F #)\“ duty that the postman will collect when he delivers it to your 
P- ‘NA door. (Additional duty is never required on any other gift). 
-Se Our supply of clocks is limited. So, your membership must 
be received at once! 


! CANCEL AT ANY TIME! 


rprise gifts must please you or you may 
ership at any time and the unused portion 
jent will be refunded in full. Even better, 
p your lst membership gift free if you are 
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Le disappointed “Each gift I have found most “Fach gift has been in good pztyxe AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


gift yet--and do _ interesting and have not seen __ taste, attractive and some-| 829 Newark Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 05670P 

b be. Your buyers anything as attractive as they thing special, just what II Fisate eaval ine de ok Mumber ond agit myanestlonecnaa 
E taste.” are in my travels.” might have selected for el shipments of club selections from poreioa pouniiese al to be 
we j 5 are remarkable. sent postpaid and duty free. | may cancel my membership at any 

} San Carlos, Cal. oP, pVesEsnEse) D.C. so Vee p time Fahd you will refund the unused portion of the money | 


R.K. McL., Waukegan, Ill. 


have sent, 
Feenclose’S,cccsasrssiracusae 


{J 12 Months Deluxe Membership—$33 (plus Bonus Clock free) 


JOIN THE EXCLUSIVE DELUXE CLUB TODAY! 


J 
i 
I 
J 
{ 
The magic purchasing power of the American dollar enables your Club | C6 Months Deluxe Membership—$23 (plus Bonus Clock free) 
3 to send you gifts worth as much as $10 each at a monthly cost of only $2.75 § 
to you! It costs nothing to join—there are no membership fees or dues. You y 
say only for the regular monthly selections of merchandise on the six or | 
twelve month plan. Order today; Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 
N. J. 


SOY a eA eter eae 
ADDRESS, 
_CITY. Sf ale: ZONE 


NEIUXE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB @ ELIZABETH 


} 


FOR 
PACKING 


voven BASKET 
WOVEN PLUS 50¢ 


What excitement when your favorite girl opens 
this huge package and pulls out doll after doll 
—six of them—each one more beautiful than 

the other—lovely unbreakable dolls, 

costumed in native outfits from head to 
toe. Soft natural hair, long braids, 

movable arms and legs. 


A new doll about a foot tall to 
play with each day. Comes in a 
huge Mexican basket that has so 
many uses —to carry and store the 
dolls—a lovely clothes or waste- 
paper basket — a decorative acces- 
sory for her room. 


And what a value—all six dolls 
and this handsome basket — all 
for only $5.98. 


SIMPLIFY YOUR 
GIFT PROBLEM— 


sent direct with gift card 
with name of donor. 
Orders shipped promptly 


" ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T1 | 
1 43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. i 
B Please send sets of 6 Dolls and Basket 1 
: @ $5.98 plus 50¢ for packing and shipping, | 
P. total. Szcseuaaae Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. i 
I ome he i 


: Address 


i 
icy < Zone State : 


